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THE FLOWER OF 1938. Petunia Salmon Supreme, winner 
of the First Award of Merit in the All-America Trials for 
1938. A brand-new color in petunias. A Western winner, 
born and bred at Lompoc, Calif. For more about it, see page 
22. For facts and pictures of other winners, see page I6. 





THIS MONTH: WINTER SPORTS IN THE WEST 











NANCY FROST GOT GREASE ON HER 
NEW SUIT FROM OUR CAR DOOR! 















| WARNED THAT GREASE 
MONKEY OF OURS HE WAS 
PRETTY SLOPPY 







THAT EVERY POINT IN YOUR CAR IS 
SERVICED EXACTLY AS SPECIFIED 
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SHELLUBRICATION protects 
YOU AGAINST SLOPPY SERVICE. 
\~-| NOTHING LEFT ON DOOR HINGES 
| TO SPOT YOUR CLOTHES! AND WE 
SHINE ALL GLASS AND 
CHROMIUM, WIPE 
OFF BODY...... 3 


1 

\! TRY SHELLS CAR UPKEEP 
SERVICE ? THE FROSTS 
SWEAR BY IT! 
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SHELLUBRICATION, 
EH? I’LL 
FIND OUT 

ABOUT THAT 

TOMORROW [| 


























MY, BETTY, BUT YOUR 
CAR LOOKS SPICK 
AND SPAN! 
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HELLUBRICATION is to- 
day’s sure way to keep your 
car in perfect lubrication order. 
With every point serviced exact- 
ly as its manufacturer intended. 


Your Shell dealer carefully fol- 
lows a detailed chart of your 
make and model. Thus he can 
actually guarantee you error- 
proof lubrication. 

And from his line of sixteen 
Shellubrication oils and greases, 
he applies the correct lubricant 
to each part. That means you get 
trouble-free operation over a 
longer period of time. 





Besides all these special Shell 
safeguards, there’s the exclusive 
diagrammatic Shellubrication re- 
ceipt—which is your personal 
record of all work done. 
Learn what Shellubrication 
means for your car. See your 
neighborhood Shell dealer today. 


SHELLUBRICATION 
“EXTRAS”... FREE! 

Upholstery vacuumed or brushed out 

. tires and running board rubber- 
dressed ... body squeaks silenced... 
lights checked ... lenses cleaned... 
body wiped off ... windows polished 
..- chromium shined! It’s all free! 








PLYMOUTH 





YOU'LL BE 

AMAZED AT 
PLYMOUTH’S 
LOW PRICE 





CHECK VALUES among Low-Priced Cars—in Comfort, Beauty, 
Economy! Prove for yourself Plymouth’s Easier Driving—NOW! 


GC THE MOST for your money 
when you buy! When you look at 
cars—see what you actually get! 

ONE LOOK will tell you how out- 
standing this new Plymouth is...how 
extra roomy and beautiful. 

ONE SHORT DRIVE will demon- 
strate Plymouth’s remarkable ride... 
its luxurious big-car comfort and 
amazing safety features! 

OWNERS’ FIGURES prove that 
Plymouth costs less to run than any 


other full-powered car. You save on 
gas, oil, tires...on every item of upkeep! 


THE PRICE will delight you. Ask 
a Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer 
about Plymouth’s very easy payment 
terms. And be sure to see, drive, and 
compare this new Plymouth— today! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, COLUM- 
BIA NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S.T. 


. 





BIGGEST BUY! 








PRICES ON ALL MODELS 


Delivered in Detroit, including 
Federal taxes. Local, State taxes 
not included. 


BUSINESS MODELS 


Coupe, $645; 2-Door Sedan, 
$685; +-Door Sedan, $730. 


DE LUXE MODELS 
Coupe ,.$730; Coupewith Rum- 
ble Seat, $770; Convertible 
Coupe, $850; 2-Door Sedan, 
$773; 2-Door Touring Sedan, 
$785; 4+-Door Sedan, $803; 4- 
Door Touring Sedan, $815. 
For delivered pricesin your local- 
ity, see your Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer. 





SEE THE NEW PLYMOUTH 





INVEST IN “THE CAR 
THAT STANDS UP BEST”’ 
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FESTIVE YEAR 


Jan. 26 to Apr. 25, 1938 
at Sydney 


Three months of sport and 
pageantry during her Summer 
while it’s Winter in North 
Ameria. * * *% * 


: sporting spirit of Australia will rule 
during these gala Celebrations, as visitors 
from many lands gather for the British 
Empire Games ... for the peerless swim- 
ming, yachting, fishing, shooting .. . the 
tennis, golf and horse-racing carnival. 
Others will enjoy the world’s greatest 
agricultural display. . . the parades and 
pageants, on land and sea and in the air! 
The million-peopied cities will be gayer 
than ever before; the friendly, prosperous 
English-speaking people in the mood to 
welcome visitors. 


Every season is an inviting time to visit 
hospitable Australia, reached with ease 
and pleasure via the colorful isles of the 
South Seas. Costs are low, the exchange 
favors your dollar. 


eo 


Information and literature from Travel Agents or: 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 
* 


(A non-profit C ity Or ization) 
Suite 326B, Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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How Come? 


Dear Sunset: 

In the “Built-in Bunks” article in the 
October Sunset (page 23) is a photograph 
of a bunk-room in my house at South La- 
guna, Calif., but it’s described as belonging 
to a ‘William Stickney, Los Angeles.” 

This bunk-room was designed for the 
week-end entertainment of Peter, Nancy, 
and Patricia Stickney, 3 grandchildren 








LOST & FOUND. Sunset's caption for 


this picture was all wrong 


who are affectionately known as ‘The 
Thundering Herd.” They also see Sunset, 
and they want to know “how come?” Here 
they find their very own bunk-room, their 
pride and joy, published as belonging to a 
stranger. 

Mrs. Cart C. STICKNEY, 

South Laguna, Calif. 


Peter, Nancy, and Patricia Stickney have 
a very real grievance, and Sunset is sorry. It 
all happened because the picture of their 
bunk-room came to us without complete iden- 
tification, and in trying to obtain the details 
we got all mixed up. In order to avoid giving 
pain to other Peters, Nancys, and Patricias, 
we urge all photographers, amateur or pro- 
fessional, to adopt this helpful New Year’s 


SY, unset 





Gold 





resolution: When submitting photographs 
be sure that each one’s fully identified. 
Generally it’s best to write the name and 
address of the subject, and yours, on a piece 
of paper, and paste it on the back of the 
photograph. If you write directly on the back, 
a sharp pen or pencil will often spoil the 
photograph for reproduction.—£p. 


Vote Now! 


Dear Sunset: 

Just a line to let you know I like your 
section WirH GARDEN SPECIALIstTs. I ho 
you'll continue it, and if possible enlarge it. 

JouN G. Harpy, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Sunset is making its resolutions for 1938 
right now, so we hope other readers will write 
in, as Mr. Hardy has done, to tell us the 
things that they like, and that they want more 
of in 1938 Sunsets.— eb. 


Buzzards’ Roost 


Dear Sunset: 

Can you tell me how to rid a eucalyptus 
grove of buzzards? A friend of mine re- 
cently bought a ranch near here, and every 
evening about dusk at least 30 big buz- 
zards come to roost in his trees. As buz- 
zards are scavengers, I understand that 
one is not allowed to shoot them, but would 
we be permitted to just shoot near them 
and see if it would frighten them away? 

Mrs. O. 8S. HorMan, 
San Jacinto, Calif. 


Sunset turned to the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for help on this one. 
Their advice is that a few blank cartridges 
will generally do the trick.—xrp. 


Main Dish 
Dear Sunset: 

I’m just back from the Paris Exposition. 
It was a grand success. The Exposition’s 
main dish (you’ll never guess) was hot dogs 
and sauerkraut—real sauerkraut from Al- 
sace-Lorraine. 

At a department store in Paris I bought 
several American magazines, including 
Sunset, of course. 

AMELIA RANKIN, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(More SUNSET GOLD on page 50) 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Ever Offered at Anywhere Near Its Price! 


How to Overcome 


































Here are Supports for Tomato 
just a few Plants Pests and Diseases 
of the (below) Many such valu- At left, old hollyhock stalks, 
“a able diagrams for growing and some of the insects 
750 ‘‘How vegetables are included in and other pests found 
Do-it’’ this book a = ie 
to- o-! alive in them. One of 
Pictures many illustrations which 
in “The accompany full diree- 
Garden tions for ridding your 
Encyclopedia” garden of pests. 
Steps in Growing Annuals for Summer 
FT 4 
de me | 644 ae | awesates 
| | | Diagram above (reduced in size) is one of many covering 
~-----Y /\ every plant, flower, shrub. Detailed instructions accompany < 





every illustration in the book. 





4 
én. 
YY | How to Plant a Dahlia Tuber 
Y i { You can't go wrong when you can follow such remarkably Re 
777) Clear directions as are given in the diagram at the left. P 


epart be 





og Mt Me { Full explanation given in the text 


by ie 





THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


LAST, 


technical language, 


cover to cove 


1,400 Pages e 750 Pictures e 10,000 Articles 


Need to 


Annual Flowers 

Easy to Grow 
Varieties 

Hard to Grow 
Varieties 

Hardy Types 

Half-Hardy Types 

Grouping 

Germination Tables 

Starting Indoors 

Planting Dates 

Transplanting 

Fertilizing 

Cultivation 

Flowering Bulbs 

Roses 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines 

Fruit Trees 

Berries 

Hedges 

Lawns 

Preparing Soil 

Rock Gardens 

Water Gardens 

Evergreens 

Wild Flowers 

Vegetables 

Pests 

Diseases 

Hot Beds and 
Frames 

Succession Planting 

Winter Storage 

Transplanting 

Pruning 

Tools 

Fences and Walls 

Cactus 

Greenhouses 

Grafting, etc. 


Cold 


Complete ’ : : 
Pronouncing other useful information. Yours FREE in connection with the Garden Encyclopedia, 
Guide J any case 
(If full cash accompanies order, book will be 
Save Money SPECIAL PRE-SEASON PRICE $3 .65 i sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 
9 Ix 
PNG... ..c0 diceuendceg mawonededyaenseanactacaneedenns 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Gardening Maps, free, at the special pre-season price 
of $3.65. Price will go up to $4 later. Send the coupon, with no money, to reserve your copy. We will notify you when 
ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and the GARDEN ENC YCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening Maps, will be q 
shipped prepaid for a week's examination. If not delighted, return it and your dollar will be refunded at once. If you 


_ a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE 
(Answers every question about your garden in simple, 1 
in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 
enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of incomplete books for informa- 
tion. Now every point that puzzles you is explained briefly, clearly, 
authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is amazing. It covers every 
problem of planning, planting, and caring for your garden. NEW from 
r and right up-to-date. Size of book 614x914x134 inches. 


Everything You 


volume! 
non- 


Know — 


About Anything You Want to Grow 


Grow Every 
Vegetable, 


How to 
Flower, 
Shrub. 

How to Select the Best 
Kinds. 

How, When and Where 
to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden 
for Beauty and Sue- 
cess. 

How to Care 
Cultivate. - 


For and 


How, When and Where 
to Transplant. 
How to Cultivate 
and Fertilize. 


Soil 


How to Overcome Pests 
and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, 
Bulbs, ete.,for Winter. 

How to Prune, Disbud, 
etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor 
and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 











FREE 





GARDENING MAP OF 
GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data supplied by the 

United States Department of Agriculture 
21 x 25 Inches, produced in 6 beautiful aquatone colors by the famous offset 
process. With two smaller maps, showing average number of planting days 
between Spring and Fall frosts. Includes valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed germination time, relative hardiness of popular flowers, propagation 
methods, fertilizer and spray mixture equivalents, lists of ornamental plants, 


planting distances. Table of insecticides and fungicides and spraying calendar, and 





1 Examine It Free— MAIL THIS COUPON E 


J WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, Hy 


Dept. 841, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

4 I wish te examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of The i 
Garden Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready to ship and I will send | 
one dollar deposit Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination 

qi If I return the book you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it §f 
the deposit is my first payment and I will send $1.00 each month 

4 until the special pre-season price of $3.65 (plus a few cents postage q 


in A 


i is paid. 
The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to be mine free, 








keep it your deposit is your first payment; pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month 


WM. G. WISE & CO., Dept. 841, 50 West 47 St., New York, N. Y. 
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i City State 
(JCheck if you want beautiful arteraft binding for only $1 more. 





Come 
run the great 


ski trails 


WASHINGTON 
STATE 





Deeper snows, powder-crisp— 
unequaled slalom and downhill 
courses. World’s greatest ski snow 
areas around Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Baker, Mt. Spokane. Easy to 
reach. Gay, comfortable resorts 


T’S BEEN in full swing since 

Thanksgiving, will continue un- 
til June. Powder snow clear through 
season! Our giant snowfalls aver- 
age 18-21 feet along these matchless 
Cascade slopes. 

Perfect “ski snow,” table-smooth. 
A vast terrain with gorgeous moun- 
tain scenery, Alpine meadows, chal- 
lenging ski-touring trails, jumps, 
slalom and downhill courses. Ski 
tows. Hospitable lodges, gay and 
snug, at all the great snow fields... 
Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Spokane, 
Chinook Pass, Snoqualmie Summit, 
Stevens Pass, Deer Park. Quickly 
reached from major cities over paved 
highways open the year around. 

Bring your boards to Washington 
for the brilliant tournaments start- 
ing in January. Come now! For 
information, address: WASHINGTON 

STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION, 

OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON. 
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FOR WINTER SPORTS! 


i we were to describe every snow cen- 
ter in the West, the snow would melt 
and run off while we did it. However, 
here’s the latest dope in brief news flashes 
from some of the many popular Western 
snow sports centers! 

Mt. Baker, Wash. Two hours from 
Bellingham. New ski installed a 
short distance above Mt. Baker Lodge. 

Deer Park, Olympic 


tow 


Challenger Inn now open, supplements 
Sun Valley Lodge. Lower rates. New 
busses and snow-tractor-pulling-a-sled 
to take skiers higher and farther for new 
runs. New chair lift for jumping course. 
New “visible” official slalom 
Mt. Shasta, Calif. Two new 3-mile ski 

trails. Jump reconstructed. 
Mt. Lassen, Calif. Jumping hill near 
Mineral improved, in 


course. 





Wash. 

Club 
operating lodge (cafe- 
teria, lockers, bunks 
for 40, equipment 
rental). Runs cleared 


Peninsula, 


Olympic Ski 


of snags. Carry chains. 


Wallace, Idaho. 


Winter Sports Carty 
the Day 


With the whole West packing up 
its skis and skates and making off 
to Western snowlands, Sunset is 
not one to sit dreaming of sum- 


| anticipation of Cali- 
fornia Ski Association 
championships. 
Truckee, Calif. 
New $50,000 Ice Pal- 
ace soon open. Busses 
operating to Norden. 
Soda Springs, Calif. 


; e mer. January begins the snowy 

From Lookout Sum- peak of the snow season, and Army and navy group 
mit on Highway 10, Sunset's Travel Department and has taken acreage, 
100 miles of ski trails Outdoor Department join forces in will start clubhouse 





now radiate. 


Mt. Spokane, Wash. 


this issue, go the whole hog for 
winter sports. Ski Heil! 





this spring. Soda 
Springs Hotel ski lift 





26 miles from Spo- 
kane. Sleeping and eating for-skiers, at 
Cook’s Cabin. 

Mt. Rainier, Wash. Road to be kept 
open to Paradise Inn with shuttle bus 
service last 4 miles. New 1000 foot. ski 
lift. New ski trail from Lodge to Narada 
parking area. 

Snoqualmie Pass, Wash. Warming 
sheds for skiers: cabins near the hill; 
new lift installed. 

Hyak, Wash., in the Cascades. Newest 
ski field; slalom and downhill runs; ski 
lift being installed. 

Mt. Hood, Ore. New ski tow up 1000- 
foot wall of Ski Bowl, west of Govern- 
ment Camp. New warming house in floor 
of Bowl. New ski trail from timberline to 
highway 2000 feet in 4 miles. 
Jumping hillimproved. Timberline Lodge 


down 


to open this month or soon after. 

Three Sisters, Ore. Ski runs and tobog- 
gan slides 70 miles east of Eugene in the 
new Three Sisters Primitive Area. 

Sun Valley, Idaho. Picturesque new 


will operate this year. 
New Sierra Club hut finished at White 
Rock Lake, 10 miles north of Norden. 

Cisco, Calif. Auburn Ski Club will 
operate ski lift. 

Pine Crest, Calif. Road being kept 
open to Pine Crest this year. New 7-mile 
ski run up Herring Creek. 

Yosemite, Calif. Glacier Point Hotel 
being kept open for skiers. Upski im- 
proved, now taking 250 passengers an 
hour. New snow plow. Slopes improved. 

Sequoia, Calif. Fresno Ski Club de- 
veloping Bacon Meadows on General’s 
Highway between Sequoia and General 
Grant National Parks. Ice rink enlarged. 

Eastern Sierra, Calif. Eastern Sierra 
Ski Club at McGee Mountain, Mono 
County—313 miles north of Los Ange- 
les, 177 miles south of Reno on Highway 
395. 2600-foot ski lift. Slopes for begin- 
ners and up to 45%. 

Big Pines, Calif. Big Pines Ski Club 
lodge enlarged. 

Nevada. Skiing, toboganning, sledding 
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~ Crow About! 





Western Giant 
SILENT GRIP. 


with White or Black Sidewalls 


e America’s Most Beautiful Tire e 


So startlingly different . . . so amazingly superior . . . is the 
performance of this Super Quality Tire ... created and built 
exclusively for us by one of the world’s largest tire manu- 
facturers .. . that simple statements of fact seem like gross 
exaggeration. 


Years ahead in modern design, with definite changes in for- 
mulae and construction, the Western Giant Silent Grip 
achieves amazing improvement in riding, steering, safety and 
noise elimination ... yet it costs LESS than so-called standard 
brand tires of conventional design . . ! 


11 Big Features That Make 


THE WESTERN GIANT SILENT GRIP 
Today’s Most Amazing Tire Value 


1— Noiseless 6—Streamline Smartness 
2—Easier Riding 7—Increases Gas Mileage 
3—Finger-Tip Steering 8—Self Cleaning Tread Grooves 
4—Wet Weather Safety 9—Safety Construction 


5—Quicker Stopping and Starting 10—Longer Lasting 
AND ...11—Greater Economy 


Ask at any Western Auto Supply Company Store for proof 
of these 11 Points of Superiority that give you longer, safer 
mileage and greater riding ease... ask for LOW Prices... 
then install Western Giant Silent Grips . . . the greatest 
investment in tire satisfaction you can make... ! 


11 other types of Western Giant Tires . . . for car, truck, bus or tractor 
.. offer greater value for every purse and purpose. Ask for LOW Prices. 


Western Auto Supply Co. 


‘Mena Than 200 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Store 





AAA AAA AAA AL 

















Western Giant Batteries Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil Auto Accessories of All Kinds Western Air Patrol Home Radios 
Wizard and Wasco Batteries Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil SAV e Tools and Repair Parts Everything for the Camper 
Auto Electrical Needs Long Run Western Oil with Cleaning and Polishing Needs Garden Hose and Sprinklers 
Long Run Auto Greases Supreme Graphoid Lubricants SAFETY Paints for Home and Car Bicycles and Accessories 
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YOseEMITE in winter dress is a 

world-pageant of sparkling 
meadows, frosted trees and glistening 
mountain walls. Here, a few hours from 
home, you'll find the year’s most exciting 
party —and no wintry winds! 

Long, thrilling ski-runs will take you 
down the High Sierras, all day, every 
day—and the “Upski” will lift you back. 
Evenings, you'll find skating carnivals, 
tobogganing, moonlight sleigh rides — all 
near your snug cabin in Yosemite Valley. 

Don’t miss Yosemite's winter vacation. 
Scenic folders from your travel agent or 
the Yosemite office. In San Francisco, 39 
Geary St. (EXbrook 3906) ;in Los Angeles, 
612 So. Olive St. (VAndike 2396). All 
Yosemite highways are kept in good 
shape through the season. 





at Charleston Peak, 50 miles northwest 
of Las Vegas. Other centers near Reno. 

Arizona. Ski run and small shelter near 
Flagstaff. Other areas on their way. 

New Mevico. Ski runs, toboggan slide, 
shelter at Tres Ritos Canyon. Practice 
hill, Little Tesuque Canyon. Practice 
hill and kids’ sled run at McGaffey, east 
of Gallup. 


| Ski 
Hints 


Don’t walk on ski slopes without skis or 
snowshoes. Deep footprints ruin the 
skiing. 

Don’t try slopes or runs beyond your 
ability. You'll lose caste thereby, and 
clutter up vour betters’ way. There are 
plenty of easy slopes where you can 





FLIP 


practice to your heart’s content. 


Do fill up the “bathtub” you make every 
time you fall. 





Don’t forget your ski wax. Borrowing 
other people’s is bad form. 


Do carry, on long trips, a metal tip for 
emergency use. A ski witha broken tip is 
like a tennis racquet without strings. 


Don’r be late at the start if you're going 
with a party. 


Don’t ski too close to the skier ahead. 


Do brush the snow from your clothes 
before you go into hotel, ski lodge, or 
eabin. 


Ski 
Schools 


Every year more Westerners pass their 
successive ski tests and climb from the 
amateur level to the expert. Skiers from 
other countries are amazed by the rapid- 
ity with which a population that a few 
years ago scarcely knew a ski from an 
ironing board has become truly, and in 
large numbers, ski-skilled. 

Partly this is due to the Western habit 
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of life—already largely athletic and 
rugged—and partly it’s due to A-1 in- 
struction. Western ski teachers are of the 
best. 

In Washington, Otto Lang is head of 
the American branch of the famous 
Hannes Schneider School at St. Anton, 
Austria. The branch is a double one, and 
Lang’s alternately at Mt. Baker and at 
Mt. Rainier, teaching classes for begin- 
ners, amateurs, and professionals. 

Olaf Ulland, record ski jumper from 
Norway, is teaching jumping at Sno- 
qualmie and Leavenworth, both Wash- 
ington. 

Another Austrian 
Hannes Schroll, rated as one of the 10 
best skiers in the world. 

At Sun Valley, Idaho, is Hans Hauser, 
thrice champion of Austria, at the head 
of a staff of 8 other Austrians. 

Almost anywhere you go for snow 
sports in the West you'll find competent 
instruction. Rates—especially for class 
work—are reasonable. 


is at Yosemite 


Excursions 
To the Snow 4 


Southern Pacific repeats the Weekend 
Snowball Excursion from San Francisco 
via Cisco, Norden, and Soda Springs to 
Truckee. (Write us for dates.) Exeur- 
sions leave S. F. Sat. P.M., return by 
chore time Mon. A.M. The train carries 
a diner, berths, compartments, and a 
baggage car for excursionists’ own skis, 
sleds, ete. Round trip weekend fare is 
$4.65; a lower berth $2 each way. 

Capwell Travel Bureau winter sports 
tours will run from San Francisco every 
weekend till the snows melt. The Sat. 
P.M.-to-Mon. A.M. Weekend Special 
costs $7.50 (meals extra), includes the 
river boat trip to Sacramento, Pacific 
Greyhound heated highway cruisers serv- 
ice to the Auburn Ski Club, and home 
the same way. For $8 more you can take 
the Skiers Special (leaves Fri. P.M.) 
and have an extra snowplay day, a 
night’s lodging at Rainbow Tavern, and 
4 meals. A whole week in the snow and 
staying at the Tavern will cost $49 all- 
expense, S. F. toS. F. Write us for folders. 

Northern Pacific donates free box-car- 
on-siding accommodations for overnight 
skiers and winter sporters at Stampede 





The Early Rird... 


Snow sports in the West are grow- 
ing faster than they can be taken 
care of. It's literally true. That 
means, make your reservations 
early! Make your reservations 
early for snow excursions by train, 
bus, etc., and for accommodations 
if you're going on your own. By 
early we don't mean a week ahead 
—we mean weeks ahead. 

The Sunset Travel Service will 
gladly help you, but we have no 
magicians on our staff. Write us 
early! 
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A Candid Cameraman Rode 
by the Sunset Limited 
to New Orleans.. 


... and here are some of the pictures he took. They show why so many people go 
east this sunny way, through Southern Arizona, Texas and the lazy Old South. 














These “‘dudes” are discovering the fun of 
Southern Arizona guest ranch life. Have you 
seen SP’s new guest ranch booklet? 


All out for Palm Springs! You'll be tempted 
to pause here and loaf in the warm sunshine. 
Well, why don’t you? 





You'll miss a colossal thrill if you don’t stop- 
over at El Paso for the tour to Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park! 


After dinner, nearly everybody gathers in the 
Sunset Limited’s charming new lounge car. 
Here’s a bridge game in full swing. 








And ot course you'll have a grand time on 
our famous S. §. Dixie, cruising from New 
Orleans to New York. 


The Sunset Limited takes you straight through 
from San Francisco to romantic scenes like 
this in old New Orleans. 


Most people don’t believe us when we tell them they can go to New York, Chicago 
or most any other eastern city VIA NEW ORLEANS* for NO EXTRA RAIL 
FARE. But it’s true, and it’s a swell way to go. If you’d like to know more about 
it, write F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SU-1, 65 Market St., San Francisco, for a copy of 
our booklet, Four Scenic Routes East. * Mardi Gras, February 24 to March 1 


Southern Pacific 








cine 
Everything delights you in this friendly, 
festive Empire! The exquisite scenery, 
with different flowers blooming every 
month. The diversity of things to do, in- 
cluding your favorite sports and new ones 
too. The far-famed charm of hospitality. 
The fascinating blend of ancient ritual and 
modern luxury! 
© 

For stem-to-stern modernity—yet glam- 
oured with exotic color—the Marz ships of 
N-Y:K are unsurpassed! They reflect the 
spirit of Japaninall her Springtime gaiety 
—serve you with incomparable deftness 
—dine you royally, American or Continental 
style—make all your days at sea a smooth 
glide of rich adventure! Fares and travel- 
ing costs are low; the favorable yen ex- 
change furthers your economy. 


See your Travel Agent for details... 


N-Y°K LINE (Japan Mail) 


551 Market Street . . . San Francisco 
518 W. Sixth Street... Los Angeles 
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WHEE! 


Pass in the Washington Cascades. The 
cars are stove-equipped, there’s coal 
for the burning, but bring your own food, 
blankets, and personals. 

Great Northern will probably run its 
usual all-day snow excursion train from 
Seattle and Everett to Leavenworth for 
the Annual Northwest Ski Tournament 
in February. 


Skate 
Hints 


Don’t try to skate in shoes that fit like 
street shoes. Skate shoes should be 
tighter—a half or whole size tighter. 


Don’t try to skate on dull skates. To 
test: lightly scrape the flat of the thumb- 
nail against the inner or outer edge of 
the blade edge. If the blade shows a 
little “sawdust” from the nail, it’s sharp 
enough for skating. 


Do wear gloves or mittens when skating 


el 


Hong Ong, of 
The Snowsheds 


Skiers around 
Norden, Calif., who 
have a weakness for 
trains and rib steaks 
are sure to turn up 
sooner or later for a 
meal at “The China- 
man’s.” That is, if 
they don’t mind bur- 
rowing through a 
quarter mile of nar- 
row dimly-lighted 
snowshed to get there. 

Hong Ong is cook, 
waiter, cashier, and 
philosopher of this under-snow restau- 
rant which for 5 months of the year 
never sees daylight. His converted chair 
car with red wooden sides, steep rusty 
steps, and wooden blocks in place of 
wheels, is a relic of early railroading. The 
plush seats, flowered carpets and gas 
chandeliers of long ago have vanished; 
in their place are a long oilcloth-covered 
table, 3-legged stools, clean bare floor, 





ONG 


among crowds. They'll protect your 
fingers from skate-blade cuts if you fall. 


Don’t smoke on crowded ice. 

Don’t wear a brimmed hat on the ice. 
Beanies and berets are right. 

Do pick up anything you drop—like a 
match, or a hairpin, or a handkerchief. 
It could cause a serious accident. 


Don’t be too proud to wear rubber 
sponges on your knees if you’re learning 
figure skating. They'll save many a black- 
and-blue. 


Snow Sports 
Variations 


If skiing and skating are too fast or 
too strenuous or too exacting for you, 
there are still plenty of other reasons to 
go to the snow! Sleigh-rides are fun— 
especially on moonlight nights. Bobsled- 
ding and tobogganing are full of thrills. 
Skijoring—like aquaplaning on snow —is 





a 
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and at the far end, the 
dim recess of Ong’s 
kitchen. 

A notice inside the 
car reads “‘For South- 
ern Pacific Employees 
Only.” But the small 
invasion of skiers is 
winked at, probably 
because they accept 
the tacit understand- 
ing that the men of 
the iron horse are to 
be served first. The 
westbound crews drop 
in here while they wait 
for the helper engine 
to be taken off. 

Ong himself is an institution with 
trainmen and skiers alike. His shrewd 
remarks and ready humor generously 
season every cup of coffee he serves. 
There’s never any delay over compli- 
cated additions. Ask him what you owe, 
and in less time that it takes to flip a 
coin he has the answer on his abacus. 

“Pretty quick,” he admits with a grin. 
“Someday I teach you, mebbe.” 
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PONTIAC SIX / 
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EVEN FINER PERFORMANCE 





THAT’S THE SURE WAY TO PROVE THAT THE 
Newest Thing On Wheels Outvalues Them All 


More important new features than any other 

low-priced car . . . that’s what Pontiac now 
offers at a price near the lowest! Safety Shift Gear 
Control* alone proves what any comparison will verify 
—that the new Pontiac Six outvalues them all. Safety 
Shift clears the front floor and doubles handling ease. 
Yet this optional feature* costs only $10—proof 
aplenty that you must see and drive the Silver Streak 
if you are looking for the most your money can buy! 


TUNE IN ON KATHRYN CRAVENS—*“News Through 4 Woman’s 
Eyes” —every Mon., Wed., and Fri.,at 2 p.m., E.S.T., Columbia Network. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 





AMERICA’S FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 
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OF THE SEA 


Whatever of lure seashore and 
bay afford ... San Diego has it. 


Strange craft from far away ports... sheltered 
yacht harbors... mile upon mile of silver strand 
. « « great piets cluttered with shipping . . . 
small boat landings ... battleships and cruisers 

. a modern city with warm winters and cool 
summers, perennial flowers and green lawns. 
Southern California at its best... but added 
to all this, the lure of the sea, and a southern 
sea at that. 


No place quite like San Diego 
for winter months ahead ... come 
and enjoy them to the full. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address .. . Room 321 
San Diego - California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 
DO YOU COLLECT DECORATIVE 


Our new 10 center, 
tells where to get hundreds of them, many free, 
how to mount them or use them on screens, 
tables, etc. Send the dime to 
SUNSET TRAVEL SERVICE 
576 Sacramento Street San Francisco 
























winter IN AAE XICO 


N MEXICO CITY, as well as in scores 
of quaint Mexican provincial towns, the 
word winter ‘is merely a courteous definition 
applied to thoroughly enjoyable sunny days 
fringed with the lightest tang of a cool breeze’. 





In fact, at this time of the year no other land can 

st of enjoying such gorgeously balmy. invigor- 
ating go with a perfectly blue sky.. plenty of 
sanshine.. flowers.. fick pw mercury line above és"! 


Step into your Mexico City bound sleeper. After but 
a tew hours of travel in luxurious comfort you will 
reach that Realm of Spring, so full of gaiety. and ro- 
mance, and charm.. To make your holiday more 
complete, Uruapan, Patzcuaro, Morelia, Guanajuato, 
etc. lie just overnight from the Mexican Capital, 
holding ie you infinite treasures of rare beauty.. 


Get the most out of your Mexican vacation by 
using the DIVERSE ROUTE. Request your Treve! 
Agent to route you down via Nogales, and by way 
of El] Paso on the return trip, or viceversa. Write us 
for information on round-trip fares, through, up-to- 
date train service - - and our Jatest illustrated folder. 


NATIONAL MEXICO 


RAILWAYS OF 


241 Monadnock Bidg. - San Francisco, Calit. 











MAPS? _ 


“Decorative Maps and Posters,”’ 
and 
card 


| glycerine 





| the 
| provements. 


/in natural finish 








| ested in. One 3-cent stamp takes care of | 
all in this group.) 


sheer joy. Ash-canning (a Western in- 
vention) is full of laughs. The 500-year- | 
old Scotch game of curling—like bowl- | 
ing-and-billiards on ice—is gaining popu- | 
larity daily. | 

So somewhere in the snow and ice 
there’s a sport for everybody — young 
and old. Find yours this season! 


How Not 
To Snowburn 


Casual snow-goers will find that lib- 
eral greasing with cold cream or the like 
will minimize or prevent snowburn. But 
if you’re going to be in the snow from 
sun-up to sun-down, or if you’re a very 
tenderskin, try this recipe—an expensive 
Austrian skiers’ lotion reduced to its in- 
expensive ingredients. Dissolve one 
ounce of tannic acid powder in 3 ounces | 
of alcohol and add one tablespoonful of | 
(all obtainable at any drug 
store). Apply as a lotion before going out 
in the snow, leaving it on the skin. 


Snow Sports 
Equipment, 1938 


Basically, skiing equipment is much 
from year to year but each 
winter sees a few minor changes and im- 
For instance, this year we 
for the first time, a hickory ski 
a thing of beauty to 
look upon, and no chance for conceal- 
ment of flaws. We also note, for the first 
an imported laminated ski — 15 
pieces of wood. And some skis edged to 
the bend—for greater strength. 

The most important change in bind- 
ings is the introduction of a triple cable- 
adjustment in the Kandahar type. Fine 
for both downhill racing and langlauf. 
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So. Calif. Representative: GLEN W. FAWCETT 
510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 














The following snow sports booklets 
and folders are yours for the asking, plus 
a 3-cent stamp for each one. Address the 
Sunset Outdoor Department, 576 Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco. 

How To Ski, by Capt. A. H. D’Egville. 
47-page booklet on the history and tech- 
nique of skiing. Photographs and dia- 
grams. Was 25 cents. 

Ski Tips, by Otto Schniebs, Olympic 
team trainer. Small but graphic and con- 


cise. Diagrams. 

California Winter Sports Guide. Ac- 
commodations, facilities, ski trails, ete. 

Heather Meadows Winter Sports Area. 
Ski map of the Mt. Baker (Wash.) snow 
playground, with descriptions of best 
ski trips. 

Winter Sports Resort Folders. Mt. 
Baker, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Hood, Sun Val- | 
ley (Idaho), Yosemite, Sequoia, Lake 
Arrowhead. Accommodations, rates. 
(Please specify which ones you’re inter- | 














Hapag-Lloyd 


North Pacific Joint Service 


Direct to Europe 


ANTWERP © BREMEN * HAMBURG 
Through Bookings to 
LONDON and SCANDINAVIA 


VIA CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND PANAMA CANAL 


With Calls at 
GUATEMALA - SAN SALVADOR 


COSTA RICA 

PE For Complete Informati is 

laPa) Pillecaagintnen ninsosiget 

Hamburg - American Line 
North German Lloyd 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
289 Post St. 620 So. Hill St. 


VANCOUVER 
525 Seymour St. 











SEATTLE 
White-Henry-Stuart Bide. 

















GRILL—TAVERN~—Hotel Clark Garage 


| HOTEL CLARK 


SUMMER 1938 


EUROPE! SOUTH AMERICA! MEXICO! 


For sug- 


Not too early to start planning. L 
inquire 


gestions, information, or folders 


H. C. CAPWELL CO. TRAVEL BUREAU 
Oakland, California 





‘In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


At Fifth and Hill 
Unsurpassed service and luxury 
are yours at amazingly low cost. 
Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 


Rooms 
Baths 


900 


—just around the corner. 


New 





P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 
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STOP & GO 


Coo: ayaa 
JANUARY 


Theater 


Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW, Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse, Jan. 1, 6, 7, 8. 

Lapy Precious STREAM, first Chinese comedy to be 
presented in English on the American stage, with 
New York and London cast, Curran Theater, San 
Francisco, starting Jan. 3; Savoy Theater, San 
Diego, Jan. 19. 

THREE MEN on A Horse, laugh-provoker de luxe, 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, Jan. 4-15. 

OvutTwarRD Bowunpb, a must-see, Studio Theater, 
Seattle, Fri. and Sat. evenings to Jan. 22. 

Tosacco Roan, Erskine Caldwell’s sensational play 
of Southern squalor, Curran Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, starting Jan. 16. 

First Lapy, fun in polities, Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, Jan. 18-29. 


Sports and 
Celebrations 4 


TOURNAMENT OF Roses AND Kose Bow. FoorsBaLi 
Game, Pasadena, Calif., Jan. 1. 

East-West FoorspaLt GAME, Kezar Stadium, San 
Francisco, Jan. 1. 

Sunpay PoLto Matcues at Midwick Country Club, 
Monterey Park, Calif.; Del Monte, Calif.; and 
Riviera Country Club, Santa Monica, Calif. 

RAcING AT Santa Anita from Dec. 25, daily except 
Sunday and Monday. 

Pactric Coast INTERCOLLEGIATE WINTER GAMES, 
Ice Hockey and Speed Skating for Pres. Hoover 
Cup, Yosemite Park, Calif., Jan. 6-8. 

EXHIBITION SKI JUMPING, ski tours, skating, sled- 
ding, tobogganing, Big Pines Recreation Camp, 
Jan. 8, 9. 

Tennis Exutsit1ion—Ellsworth Vines-Fred Perry; 
Walter Senior-Berkeley Bell, Pan-Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, Jan. 11. 

WINTER Sports CARNIVAL, Big Bear-Pine Knot, 
Calif., Jan. 14, 15. 

ARABIAN Horse Farm, Pomona, Calif. Special ex- 
hibits every Sunday afternoon. 

“Mexican Niauts,”’ Figure Skating Exhibitions 
and Ice Skating Carnival, Yosemite, Jan. 14-16. 
SixtH ANNUAL Bia Pines Snow PaGeEant, Big 
Pines, Calif., Jan. 22-23. Ski jumping competi- 
tions, cross-country and slalom races, speed and 

figure skating events, ice carnival. 

Sr. ILpEpHONSUSs Day at San Ildefonso Pueblo, New 
Mexico, Jan. 23. 

WANDERMERE Ski Cius JumMpinc ToURNAMENT, 
Spokane, Wash., Jan. 23. 

2np ANNUAL RopEo, Palm Springs Field Club, 
Palm Springs, Calif., Jan. 28-29. 

YAKIMA WINTER Sports Cius Ski TouRNAMENT, 
Yakima, Wash., Jan. 30. Jumping, downhill, and 
slalom. 














Music 


Jose Irurst, famous conductor and pianist, plays at 
Pasadena, Dec. 28; Los Angeles, Jan. 2 (matinee); 
Claremont Colleges, Jan. 4; Portland, Jan. 6. 

SautzpurG Opera GuILp, with complete European 
company, Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 1; Tucson, Jan. 2; 
Los Angeles, Jan. 5, 8; Pasadena, Jan. 6; San 
Diego, Jan. 7; Visalia, Jan. 9; Fresno, Jan. 10; 
Stanford University, Jan. 11; Oakland, Jan. 12; 
San Francisco, Jan. 13, 14, 16; Sacramento, Jan. 
15; Portland, Jan. 18, 24; Seattle, Jan. 21. 

Ko.iscH QUARTET OF VIENNA plays in San Diego, 
Jan. 4; Los Angeles, Jan. 6, 7, with Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

JascHa Hetretz, noted violinist, appears as guest 
artist with San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
Opera House, San Francisco, Jan. 7 (2:30); Jan. 
S (8:30). 

Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA plays in 
Santa Barbara, Jan. 11; San Diego, Jan. 25. 

ScANDINAVIAN Music featured by Seattle Sym- 
phony Concert group, Jan. 16. 

BaLLeT Russe De Monte Car vo, with their usual 
grand repertoire and many new ballets, San Diego, 
Jan. 20; Los Angeles, Jan. 21, 22, 24, 25, 26; San 
Francisco, Jan. 27-30; Oakland, Jan. 31. 








Art and Lectures 


SpECIAL Exuisit of Pueblo, Navajo, and other 
Southwestern Indian watercolor paintings, South- 
west Museum, Los Angeles. Through Jan. 

LYONEL FEININGER paintings, Fine Arts Gallery, 
San Diego, Jan. 1-31. 

LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FLOWER, AND Birp paintings 
by Calif. artists, Grace Nicholson Galleries, Pasa- 
dena, through Jan. 

Tue Camera Picroriauists, Los Angeles Museum, 
Jan. 1-31; American Artists Group, Jan. 17- 
Feb. 7. 

Mopern IntTertors, Seattle Public Library, Jan. 

Vick1 Baum, author of Grand Hotel, lectures on 
“Why Be Afraid,’’ Curran Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, Jan. 11, 11:00 a.m. 

ArtTIsts WeEsT OF THE Mississipp1, Portland Art 
Assn, Jan. 19-Feb. 16. 

Sinctarrk Lewis lectures at Pasadena, Jan. 21, 
Claremont Colleges, Calif., Jan. 24. 
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Jou can reserve STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
for any ship, any line, at any American 
Express Office, at no extra cost. It is 


wise lo make your reseryalions early. 


You are invited to make use of AMERICAN EXPRESS Offices 
in foreign lands to receive your mail and cables; and use the 
offices as your travel headquarters. American Express Travelers 


Cheques provide a safe method for carrying travel funds. 


MERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


609 West 7TH StT., Los ANGELES, CAL. * 253 Post St., SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. * New HEATHMAN HOTEL, 1013 SOUTHWEST’ 
BROADWAY, PORTLAND, ORE. * 1209 FOURTH AVE., SEATTLE, 
WASH. © 26 WEsT 2ND ST., SOUTH, SALT LAKE City, UTAH * ALSO 
TRAVEL BUREAUS AT: WEINSTOCK-LUBIN & Co., SACRAMENTO, 
CAL., AND SAN D1gEGO Trust &« SAVINGS BANK, SAN DigzGo,Cal 


















































PHOTO BY CRANDALL 


Outs ide Stairway 


Patio stairway at the home, in Palo Alto, of California's fa- 
mous writers Charles G. and Kathleen Norris. Birge Clark, 
Palo Alto, architect. More outside stairways on page 21. 
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FOR JANUARY — SUNSET satel ue 
What 4 New 7 
in Western Living 





Looking Ahead 


This month, instead of running the 
usual table of contents, we’re taking a 
whole page to tell you about Sunset for 
January and for the months to follow in 
1938. This New Year season’s an im- 
portant one to us. It marks the begin- 
ning of Sunset’s 40th Anniversary year. 
And we’re going to celebrate all year 
long by making these 12 anniversary 
issues the most useful, the most practical, 
in fact, the best 12 issues ever published. 

Right now we're going to tell you some 
of the high spots that are jotted down in 
our plan book. We‘do it so you can look 
ahead to what’s coming, and help us in 
collecting and preparing material. Fez 
remember—one of the best things about 
Sunset is that its readers are contributors 
too, We want your comments, your sug- 
gestions, and your good ideas. And now 
for— 


JANUARY. One of our many good resolu- 
tions for 1938 is to show more plans, more 
pictures of small homes and weekend places. 
This month we start off on page 18 with 
plans for 4 new small homes, designed-to- 
order for the West. These are just one of 
many features for January, but the Jan- 
uary issue’s here before us, so let’s push on 
to— 


FEBRUARY. This month, Sunset will wear 
a new Spring dress. It’s already in the 
making. New type faces, new layouts, new 
art work, will make the magazine fresher, 
gayer, easier to read. But down under- 
neath, it will be the same friendly, helpful 
Sunset it’s always been. And for features, 
well, it’s hard to name them all. One thing 
we’re going to stress all through the vear, 
though, is the sheer fun of Western Living, 
and for February we’ve planned some pages 
about garden games and game gardens, 
showing how to lay out an average-sized 
lot to include half a dozen game courts and 
fun areas. There’s to be a page on bird- 
houses and how to build them; 2 pages of 
revolutionary ideas for built-in furniture; 
4 more small house plans; a grand cabin 
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but we can’t stop too long on 
February. We’ve 10 months more to go! 


plan; and 


MARCH. On March 17—St. Patrick’s 
Day!—the Editor’s son will be 2 vears old, 
so we're planning to celebrate with a chil- 
dren’sissue. We’re gathering up plans right 
now for children’s playhouses (real West- 
ern ones), and play yards, and garden 
spaces. There’ ll be ideas for children’s 
clothes, things youngsters can make, and 
our Travel Editor’s hard at work on a leaf- 
let filled with tips on traveling with chil- 
dren. We’re reserving space, too, for plenty 
of grown-up news—recipes, garden news, 
building hints, and a story on interior 
decoration that will give every Western 
woman a headful of new ideas for spring 
rearranging. 


APRIL. In April we’re having a ranch 
roundup. For months now, we’ve been 
swinging our editorial lariat over the ranches 
of the West, and by April we’ll have roped 
and corralled a herd of unique building, 
decorating and vacation ideas—and some 
grand ranch recipes, too. Every idea will be 
branded with the Sunset brand, and that 
means it will be practical for Sunset homes 
in all parts of the West. 


MAY. It was in May, 1898, that the first 
issue of Sunset came out, so this month 
we'll have to do a little reminiscing. (We’d 
like to get letters from all Sunset pioneers 
who revall those first issues back in ’98.) 
For old times’ sake we’re going to picture 
some Victorian bouquets and show how to 
make them. But we won’t talk too much 
about the past. Instead, we’re going to 
celebrate in a big way by featuring barbe- 
cues, garden suppers, and vacation trips— 
things which can be enjoyed to the full 
right now in 1938. 


JUNE. Here are some jottings for June: 
“Summer Camps for Children . . . Beach 
Houses .. . Beach Games and Pienics . . . 
Water Gardens... How to Build a Small 
Swimming Pool ... New Ways for Arrang- 
ing Garden Flowers. . .”” This month, too, 
or sometime during the summer, we’d like 
to have some stories about interesting pets 
and unusual hobbies of people here in the 
West. Write us about yours now! 


JULY, AUGUST. Vacation Specials! In 
these summer Sunsets we’re going to head 






for the high country. But before it’s time 
to pack off to press for those 2 months, 
we want half a dozen duffle bags full of 
ideas on camping, outdoor cooking, cabin 
building, and cabin housekeeping. We want 
every Sunset reader to send in his or her 
best vacation tip or photograph. 


SEPTEMBER. In this issue, Sunset goes 
right through the Western home, getting it 
ready for winter, and bringing it up to date 
with fall furnishings. Then into the garden, 
showing how to use the big fall planting 
chart. Then into the workshop, with plans 
and directions for building radio cabinets 
and other useful furniture. But we must 
hurry on to 


OCTOBER. An issue featuring adobe 
houses, desert gardens, and desert trips. 
And for those who prefer pavements to 
sand dunes, there’ll be good news on fruit 
and flower arrangement, party foods, and 
fall gardening, along with all the other 
practical departments that appear in every 
issue. 

NOVEMBER, DECEMBER. Special 
holiday numbers, with emphasis on little 
things that count much and cost little. 
Forecasting a vear in advance is a bit like 
getting up from this year’s Christmas din- 
ner table to make out next year’s gift list. 
But we can tell you how to help us plan 
the November and December issues: Right 
now, while holiday decorations, gifts, and 
parties are fresh in mind, write down the 
details. Then along about July or August, 
sort out the best of your notes and send 
them to Sunset. If you and every other 
reader will do that, we can promise right 
now that our holiday issues will be the best 
ever published. 


Before we get carried away with 
thoughts of next Christmas, though, let’s 
get back to the beginning again. This is 
January, 1938. There’s a big year ahead, 
but it looks like a happy one. We’re 
looking forward to every month of it. 
And to start it off right, we want Sunset 
readers everywhere to join with us in 
the grand, good old wish for—A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 




















The 1938 Flower Parade 


So that the gardening public will! get 
the best new flowers and vegetables, 
seedsmen of thiscountry conduct a yearly 
All-America competition to select the 






The Winners | 


Left to right, they're: 







Calliopsis Golden Crown. A 


rich orange yellow 






Calendula Orange Fantasy. 
Very striking orange 






Petunia Orchid Beauty. 
Beautiful light lilac 












Petunia Gaiety. A_ lovely 
rose-colored variety 

















best new introductions before they’re 
placed on the market. The seedsmen have 
12 trial plots, located in a dozen sections 
of the country. 

Two of the trial grounds are here in the 
West. The Northwest one, sponsored by 
the Charles H. Lilly Seed Company, is 
at Seattle. The California one, sponsored 
by Waller-Franklin Seed Co., is at Guad- 
alupe, about 75 miles north of Santa 
Barbara. Horticulturally-minded vis- 
itors are always welcome at either. 

Of the 16 judges, 5 are from the West. 
These are: Elizabeth Bodger, Joe Bohl, 
William MacDonald, L. D. Waller, and 
Frank Cuthbertson (pictured at left). 

Here are the 14 winning flowers for 
1938 introduction. Note with pride that 
9 of the 14 are Western originations. 

PETUNIA SALMON SUPREME, Western 
origination, on the cover, beat its nearest 
competitor by 32 points. 

ANTIRRHINUM CELESTIAL isn’t a rust- 
proof snapdragon but its other merits 
make up for this fault. The flowers, 
which are a beautiful salmon rose, cluster 
thickly on spikes about 10 inches long. 
The plants average 2 feet in height, are 
fine for borders, and equally good for 
cutting. They’re sturdy and won't re- 
quire stakes. Award of Merit. 

Pansy CorRONATION GOLD, an English 
favorite, comes from Holland. The giant 
tlowers average 3 to 4 inches in diameter 
and are canary yellow flushed with golden 
orange on the lower petals. The edges 
are lightly ruffled and the flowers have 
a mild, spicy scent. Award of Merit. 

CaLuiopsis GOLDEN Crown has rich 
orange-yellow flowers, about a third of 
them with double petals. The flowers 
have a pleasing fragrance and nice 12- 
inch wiry stems for bouquets and arrange- 
ments. Award of Merit. 

CALENDULA ORANGE FANTASY is a 
new marigold that will enjoy popularity 
for many years. The flowers have glow- 
ing orange petals with coffee-brown cen- 
ters. Bloom from early spring through 


the summer. Western origination. About 
2 feet high. Award of Merit. 

PetuntiA Orcuip Brattry is a double- 
flowered dwarf variety with giant 4-inch 
fringed flowers. The plants are only a 
foot high and require no stakes. The 
blooms are orchid-colored, with violet 
veins. Award of Merit. 

Petunia Garety is another dwarf 
giant fringed variety with double flow- 
ers. The flowers are rose-colored, with 
white markings. Special Mention. 

Perunia Topaz is a winner for sun- 
beaten gardens. The flowers are topaz- 
rose, and don’t fade under the hottest 
rays. The flowers are 2 inches across, and 
the plants are about 16 inches high. 
Western origination. Special Mention. 

Maricotp GOLDEN WEsT is an en- 
larged and improved Guinea Gold mari- 
gold. The flowers are 3 inches across. 
Western origination. Won Recommended. 

Petunia BLuE Gem is a dwarf blue- 
flowered variety only 8 inches tall. The 
plants are compact in habit. Won Recom- 
mended. 

ZINNIA NaAvaJo is the forerunner of a 
new type of bi-colored zinnias whose 
blooms are less than 3 inches in size. 
Most flowers are double, with contrast- 
ing striped petals. The plants average 15 
inches in height. Western. Recommended. 

Two new wilt-resistant asters are: 
ENCHANTRESS, a rich rose-pink, and 
Itiusion, a silvery pink, both Recom- 
mended. Both Western. 

The last of the 1938 creations are 
AMERICAN Beauty Mrixep MariGo.Lps. 
They consist of carnation-flowered, chry- 
santhemum-flowered, and crested types 
in many shades of light yellow to deep 
tangerine-orange. Early and continuous 
bloomers. Western. Recommended. 

IpoMEA SCARLETT O’ Hara, a new red- 
flowered moonflower, earned more points 
than any other winner in this year’s 
trials, but can’t be placed on the market 
this year for lack of seed. Reserve a place 
for it in your 1939 garden. Western. 
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Lazy Ladies, Again 


Do you remember Mrs. Harry T. 
Moore, of Glendale, Calif.? She was the 
Lazy Lady who “spoke up” in our Sep- 
tember issue (page 17). In that issue, 
Mrs. Moore described the typical house 
of today as a hidebound, inconvenient 
relic of the past, and urged that other 
women speak up, too, telling the world 
what should be done about it. 

The response to Mrs. Moore’s letter 
was immediate. “Mrs. Moore has put 
into words ‘what every woman knows,’ ”’ 
wrote one reader. “‘How can one woman, 
often without help, take care of the aver- 
age house?” she added. ““The increasing 
scarcity and cost of household labor, and 
the higher standards of cleanliness, have 
combined to place a real problem before 
architects and builders and the building 
trades.” 

It was truly impressive to us to see how 
business-like most of the letters were. They 
show that Western women believe their 
job of operating a house is just as impor- 
tant as any other kind of job, and they 
want to be equipped so they can do their 
work swiftly, efficiently, and without 
waste motion. 

Most of the comments centered on 
the “working” parts of the house—the 
kitchen, service porch, and bathroom. 
And next in number were pleas for some 
place in the house—a sewing room, a 
study, or a desk alcove in the kitchen 
where women could keep their books and 
papers and plan their work. 

Just to give you a sample of the com- 
ments, we're going to quote from a few. 

One of the first to speak up was Mrs. 
John B. Wilkins of Los Angeles. “There 
ought to be a law,” she writes, “against 
allowing any space between the floor and 
the bottom of things like refrigerators, 
stoves, beds, and dressers, where dust 
collects—and persists. All such furniture 
should reach to the floor. 


FLOWER PHOTOS BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND CO, 
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“And beds, in particular! My theory 
about beds is that they should be built-in, 
in such a position as to be makable. Most 
beds have casters on their legs which dig 
holes in the floor. Or, put the casters into 
those little glass dishes, and either we 
can’t budge the bed at all, or we make 
wide scratches that are worse than the 
holes. 

“My built-in beds would be built to 
the floor, with drawers beneath for stor- 
ing bedding. It’s a practical use for space 
that’s normally nothing but a haven for 
dust.”” (October's Sunset, on 
pages 23 and 25 shows pictures 
of built-in beds that illustrate 
Mrs. Wilkins’ theory.—®b.) 

Mrs. Homer C. Hilty of 
Gardena, Calif., is one of the 
many who voice an appeal for 
a “quiet room.” 

“In these days of a large 
living room with a dinette 
opening from it,”’ she writes, 
“what we need badly is a small 
quiet room or den, large 
enough for two comfortable 
straight chairs, a typewriter 
desk, and a cupboard for stor- 
ing reference books, pencils, 
etc. Such a room provides a 
peaceful, quiet spot for the 
student with homework. the father with 
business after hours, or the mother who 
mist plan her menus or prepare a club 
paper.” 

Mrs. Margaret Utz of Santa Cruz, 
Calif., expresses the same desire, but she 
wants her quiet room to be equipped as 
a sewing room, with “a whole wall of 
closet and drawer space, and a full length 
mirror!’ Mrs. Sigrid Fenton, of Seaside, 
Ore., would like to have all rooms open 
directly from a central court or patio, 
“so that each individual in the family 
would have a feeling of independence 
and privacy. It would be like the old 
Chinese houses,” she writes, ““where 
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every person had a room, and that room 
was his home—a place where each indi- 
vidual could work or idle or entertain 
without inconvenience to the rest of the 
family.” 


And now for the “pet peeves” which 
our letter writers sent in. What a lot of 
them there were—all in addition to the 
list we published in September! Here are 
just a few of them: 

Sinks and wash stands that are too low 
and have waste space under- 
neath. Closets without elec- 
tric lights, without ventila- 
tion, and without shelf or 
drawer space. 

Stationary tubs set in the 
corner of the service porch, so 
that it’s impossible to get the 
electric washing machine near 
enough to wring clothes from 
machine to tub, or vice versa. 

Baseboards and picture 
mouldings which collect dirt 
and grime. 

Kitchens without ventilat- 
ing fans or convenient ar- 
rangements for garbage dis- 
posal; and, on the other hand, 
kitchens that are so sleek, and 
shiny, and “modern” that they’ve lost 
all feeling of warmth and personality. 

The complete list of peeves is a long 
one, but even so, it’s not discouraging. 
For it’s clear that Western women are 
hard at work finding new ways to elim- 
inate these irritations, either in their 
present homes or “the ones we’re going 
to build.” And during 1938, we’re going 
to help them by printing in Sunset all 
the good ideas for home planning and 
home modernizing that we can lay our 
hands on. 


—bhe Sunset Staff 


Petunia Topaz. Topaz-rose 
—a light cerise red 


Zinnia Navajo. Bi-colored 
flowers. Mixed colors 


Aster Enchantress. Rose pink 
and wilt-resistant 


Snapdragon Celestial. Dis- 
tinctive salmon rose 
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Four Rooms 
$5600 


By Irving F. Morrow, A.I.A. 
A modern house of 4 rooms 
with provision for lots of 
deck space. It's of wood 
frame construction, the ex- 
terior of wide siding and 
the flat roofs of tar and 
gravel. Large view-windows 
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Five Rooms 
$6400 


By William Clement Am- 
brose, A.|.A. A house well 
planned to fit a country or 
suburban site. It has wood 
frame construction, with 
brick veneer and wood sid- 
ing exterior, and shake roof, 
All rooms cross-ventilated 


























FOUR NEW SMALL HOUSES— 


I’ YOURE a prospective homebuilder, 
you'll want to study carefully the 
small house plans printed on these 2 
pages. For they’re simple, practical, in- 
expensive, and attractive plans, designed 
for the West by well-known Western 
architects. 

Sunset is proud and glad to be able to 
present these new small home plans. 
They're part of a series of 20, all designed 
by members of the Architects’ Home- 
building Service, of Northern California. 
Each plan has been checked and double- 
checked. First of all, each has been ap- 
proved as to architectural design by a 
local board of review, consisting of 
3 Western architects Harris Allen, 
F.A.I.A., Irving F. Morrow, A.I.A., and 
Raymond W. Jeans, A.I.A. In addition 
to that, each set of plans and specifica- 
tions has been checked and approved in 
Washington, D. C., by officials of the 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Board, to make 
sure of conforming to the Government’s 
exacting structural requirements. 

You'll find the houses pictured on these 
pages interesting for many reasons. 

First, because they’ve been planned 
for economy. Note that one can be built 
at an estimated cost of only $3600, while 
the most expensive one is $6400. 

Second, because they’re planned to fit 
Western conditions. Note how the plans 
provide for ample window space, decks 
and terraces, and easy access to garden 
spaces. 

Third, because their design avoids strict 
adherence to any historic “style.” Thus 
superfluous ornament is omitted; and 
there is less chance that the houses will 
become out-of-style and lose value dur- 
ing the long term of years which is now a 
feature of home-financing. This is in ac- 
cord with the Federal Housing Admini- 


—DESIGNED FOR WESTERN LIVING 


stration’s wise policy of securing more 
permanent values in tle home properties 
they insure, and it obviously protects 
the interests of the home owner also. 

The Architects’ Homebuilding Service 
has prepared these plans in order to help 
people build well-designed small homes 
at low cost, and yet with the necessary 
amount of architectural protection. Sun- 
set readers who want to obtain more in- 
formation about the house plans should 
write directly to the headquarters of the 
Architects’ Homebuilding Service, Room 
218, 557 Market St., San Francisco. 

Next month we’re going to publish 
4 more grand plans for small Western 
homes. Be on the lookout for them. And 
read your daily papers, too, for news of 
the proposed new Federal housing plan 
which, when enacted by Congress, will 
make financing for small homes easier 
than ever before. 
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Three Rones 
$3900 


By Vincent G. Raney. A 
little house of Colonial in- 
fluence, representing real 
economy both in space and 
cost. Note the clever bunk 
room and the L-shaped 
kitchen. Wood frame, wide 
siding, and roof of shingles 








Three Rooms 
$3600 


By Curtis C. Maybach. An- 
other "minimum" house, of 
California Ranch House de- 
sign. The base plan has one 
bedroom but a second may 
be added, as shown. Wood 
frame, stucco exterior, and 
roof of shingles or shakes 
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GOOD-LOOKING e SPACE-SAVING e MONEY-SAVING 


HE PHOTOGRAPH above shows the out- 
Tisde stairway which runs up from the 
flower-bright flagstoned courtyard of the 
Sydney Fish ranch home, one of the 
beauty spots of the beautiful Carmel 
Valley, Calif. 

An outside (or “flying”’) stairway is an 
architectural feature of very early origin. 
It’s found in ancient ruins in many lands, 
and the traveler in Europe frequently 
sees romantic examples of it on medieval 
castles. 

The main reason it’s been used so much 
and so widely, and the main reason why 
it’s staging such a successful comeback 
today, is that it’s a very practical device 
that can also be very attractive. 

The most obvious advantage of an out- 
side stairway is that it isn’t inside—it 
isn’t taking up valuable interior space. 

In addition to saving space, it fre- 
quently greatly simplifies the plan of the 


house. This simplification, plus the fact 
that outdoor stairway construction is 
likely to be simpler than indoor, fre- 
quently means money saved. 

A direct approach from garden, patio, 
or swimming pool to the bedroom story 
of a house is in many cases the exactly- 
what’s-needed thing. Particularly in the 
case of the swimming pool, with all the 
drippiness it involves. 

On hillside locations requiring different 
floor levels, a short outside stair is often 
a decided convenience. 

Nowhere is the space-saving considera- 
tion more important than in garage con- 
struction, so when a garage is to have 
servant quarters or guest room above, an 
outside stair is ideal. 

It’s also ideal for a 2-family house in 
which one family lives upstairs. 

The attractiveness of outside stairways 
is just as great as their practicality. 


An outside stairway can be charmingly 
part of the building, as in the picture 
above, or it can give the appearance of 
being a charming addition to it, as in the 
lower left-hand picture on the page 
opposite. 

There’s no end to what good taste can 
do with various kinds of materials, vari- 
ous styles of railing, and the help of hor- 
ticulture. 

Tile is a particularly charming mate- 
rial. Note its use in the upper left-hand 
picture on the page opposite. 

Railings offer all the design possibilities 
of both of 2 other forms of construction— 
walls and fences. 

Outside stairways that have wall- 
railings that go up in steps are paradises 
for the pot-gardener. When they have 
openwork railings they’re hard to beat as 
places for vines to twine and blossom. 
Stairway gardening is lots of fun. 
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LOS ANGELES. Tiled 
doorstairs of 2-family 
house in Leimert Park 
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PORTLAND. Outside 
stairway on garage of 
the Gangware home 
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SEATTLE. Stair to bed- 
room over garage. 
Stevenson Smith home 


HOLLYWOOD. Hum- 

phrey Bogart, War- 

ner Brothers star, on 
his outside stair 


OAKLAND. Outside 
stairway from entrance 
loggia up to garage 
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What to Plant 


The coming year’s garden pic- 
tures may be painted in your mind 
at present, but if you don’t trans- 
plant them to paper they probably 
won’t materialize. Make up the 
seed lists, and send for the 1938 
seed and nursery catalogs now— 
especially the ones mentioned in 
Sunset. Resolve to order at least 
one new shrub this month. Plant 
roses now. (See list on page 24). 
Also fruit trees. deciduous trees, 
and ornamental shrubs. Because 
they're dormant, this is the best 
time to shift shrubs that have out- 
grown present locations. Order 
gladiolus corms now so they'll be 
ready for planting this month or 
next. (See page 44 for planting 
times and cultural tips.) 






























What to Spray 


Clean up the garden with a good 
dormant spray on deciduous trees 
and shrubs. On evergreens, use a 
summer oil so the foliage won’t be 
burned. Study the directions that 
come with the spray. It’s now pos- 
sible to add a fungicide to an oil 

spray to give control of diseases 

as well as of insects. There's no 












excuse for wormy fruits next sum- 
mer. Spray carefully now to fore- 
stall pest raids or diseases. 
















Pruning and Dividing 
Prune acacias and heathers after 
they've finished flowering. Hy- 
drangeas should be pruned now. 
Delay pruning of fuchsias till lat- 
ter part of month. Should a sudden 
cold wave appear, delay pruning 
till weather warms again. Prune 
fruit trees, evergreens, grapevines, 
currants, and berry vines. 
Prune rose bushes. Southern 
Californians should prune lightly. 
But Northern Californians can 
prune established bushes down to 













12 or 15 inches 

Divide overgrown plants of 
perennials. With the coming of 
warmer weather they'll start active 
growth and dividing will be hard. 



















The New Petunia 
On the Cover 


The flower on the cover this month is 
Petunia Salmon Supreme, winner of the 
Award of Merit in the All-America Seed 
Trials for 1938. It’s a Westerner that was 
born and bred on the big seed farm of 
the W. Atlee Burpee Seed Company at 
Lompoc, Calif. Salmon is a new color in 
petunias and this one’s expected to be a 
sure-fire hit with the gardening public. 
It’s a dwarf bedding variety, light sal- 
mon with a white throat. The blooms 
are about 1 inch in diameter, and the 
plant’s about 9 inches high. 

David Burpee, smart and energetic 
president of the W. Atlee Burpee Seed 
Company, knew he had a winner in 
Petunia Salmon Supreme and dispatched 
Will Connell of Los Angeles up to the 
seed farms at Lompoc in mid-season to 
photograph this flower in natural color. 
Connell, recognized as one of the best 
color photographers in the country, made 
Mr. Burpee truly happy with the results 
of his photographie skill. 

Though Mr. Burpee’s office is in Phil- 
adelphia, he keeps a close eye on the new 
developments at the Lompoc seed farm. 
At least 3 times a year, he hops a plane 
to come out to the Pacific Coast and 
make personal observations. 

Seeds of Petunia Salmon Supreme, 
and of the other All-America winners 
(see page 16), are available now from 
garden stores and seedsmen. 


Easy-To-Maintain 
Lawns 


Lockwood de Forest, Santa Barbara’s 
famous landscape architect, talked to us 
recently about the use of grass substi- 
tutes where lawns are difficult and water 
is costly. 

The ideal grass substitute, says he, 
ought to be something that can get along 
with a minimum amount of water and 
care, and something that will withstand 
harsh mowing. 

Lippia has been greatly used as a sub- 
stitute for grass, but it has the disagree- 
able fault of being dormant in winter. 
Besides, its lavender flowers attract hun- 
dreds of bees, and not everybody likes to 
have bees close to the house. 

Mr. de Forest finds that creeping but- 
tercup makes a good lawn substitute for 
shady places. Ordinarily this buttereup 
stands 6 inches high with good-sized 
leaves. However when it is mowed a few 
times, the leaves get smaller and lie flat 
on the ground. The fleshy roots send out 


new leaves and make a thick green car- 
pet. 

For a Los Angeles client, Mr. de Forest 
planted bugleweed for a substitute sod. 
It’s doing nicely under a dense willow 
tree. One of its advantages is that it will 
grow in full sun or deep shade. Ajuga 
reptans is the botanical name for bugle- 
weed. 

Both the buttercup and the bugleweed 
will grow almost anywhere in the West. 
Substitute lawns made of them should be 
cut every 10 to 14 days. Your local nur- 
seryman can get flats of the plants for 
you at a reasonable cost. 

People with week-end places who've 
been worrying over the upkeep of small 
lawns will be especially interested in try- 
ing these substitutes. 


Devote An Arbor 
To Wisteria 


Just about every garden in tne West 
needs at least one wisteria vine. The 
beauty and perfume of the flowers in 
spring are something to be eagerly 
awaited each year. The Japanese long- 
clustered varieties, 30 inches long, are 
especially exciting. 

Let them ramble up the sunny side of 
a house, but not flat against the wall. 
Rather, plant them at the base of a 
pergola or posts, and lead them over to 
the house on the pergola or wire, so that 
the vines can flatten out and let their 
beautiful flowers droop as you sit or 
walk under this natural arbor. 

Wisterias should have a light, rich, 
well-drained soil for the best results, 
though they’ve been known to thrive 
absolutely neglected in poor soils. 
They’re happy all the way from Seattle 
to San Diego. Why not plant a vine or 
2 now? 


Brightening Winter Gardens 
With Berried Specimens 


Because there’s a scarcity of outdoor 
flowers at this season, berried shrubs 
become valued possessions. Drooping 
branches laden with berries make effec- 
tive arrangements. Moreover they out- 
last ordinary flower arrangements. 

Plant a few berried shrubs and trees 
now. They grow surprisingly fast. In 
future seasons you won’t have to envy 
your neighbor’s berried display, and 
you'll be able to cut all you want. 

Here’s a list of Sunset-recommended 
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Dust Plant 
(Aucuba japonica), both male and fe- 


shrubs with berries: Gold 


male plants required in order to get the 
huge red berries; Parnay Cotoneaster 
(C. parnay?). red berries, one of the new 
ones; Silverleaf Cotoneaster (C. 
nosa), rose-red, old favorite; Rogers’ Fire- 


pan- 


thorn (Pyracantha rogersiana), orange, 
resistant to pear blight; Kansu Firethorn 
(Pyracantha kansuensis), orange-red; 
Wilson’s Barberry (Berberis wilsonae), 
bright red, leaves turn red in fall; Red- 
leaf Barberry (Berberis thunbergi atro- 
purpurea), brilliant red, bronze-red, and 
foliage; Japanese Sacred Bamboo (Nan- 
dina domestica), scarlet berries, foliage 
turns from green to red; Improved Coral 
Berry (Sym phoricar pos chenaulti) is espe- 
cially good in the Northwest and cold 
interior valleys. Its large red berries 
stand out against a snowy background. 

Three good berried trees are Carrieri’s 
Hawthorne (Crataegus carrier’), large 
scarlet berries. up to an inch across; 
Washington Thorn (Crataegus cordata), 
abundantly covered with small red ber- 
ries; and Mountain Ash (Sorbus aucu- 
paria), large clusters of orange-red ber- 
ries. 

The cost of these shrubs and trees is 
within reach of all. Prices start at 50 
cents for gallon can specimens. Most 
nurseries have them. 


A Good Rose 
For Your Garden 


In the January, 1937, issue of Sunset 
that 
awards at the International Rose Test 
Gardens in Portland. Rochefort, one of 
Robert Pyle’s originations, was inad- 
vertently left out. Rochefort won a gold 
certificate, and although it wasn’t widely 


we featured the new roses won 


available in January, several important 
rose firms have it now. 

This vear Rochefort took the eves of 
many of the visitors at the Test Gardens, 
and a great future is predicted for it. 
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AUTHORITY. Mrs. 


Verna Schath, 

Redwood City, Calif., begonia ex- 

pert. Her technique is shown at 
right. Sunset staff photo 
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Garden Movie: 
Directions 


Picture No. 1 shows how Mrs. Verna 
Schath, Redwood City, Calif., begonia 
expert, sows tuberous begonia seed. She 
tries to get her seeds planted on or be- 
fore January 1, so that they'll bloom in 
June. This advice applies to gardeners 
throughout the West. Seeds started later 
don’t do as well as the early ones. 

Begonia seed is not only fine as dust, 
but expensive, and must therefore be 
handled with care. Mrs. Schath empties 
the packet of seed onto a folded piece of 
paper. This she holds in her left hand, as 
illustrated, and slowly taps her left wrist 
with her right hand. The dust-like seed 
is thus distributed evenly over a large 
Mrs. Schath sows the 
seed in a shallow sardine can. To insure 


area. Note that 


perfect drainage, the bottom has been 
riddled with small holes made with a 10- 
penny nail. The soil mixture consists of 
24 leafmold and 14 peat moss. She covers 
the seed with '<-inch of the same mix- 
ture that has been put through a fine 
screens she does not press it dow n. 

Mrs. Schath puts a pane of glass over 
each container of seeds. Over the glass 
goes a piece of paper to keep the seeds 
in the dark till they have germinated. 
The seeds sprout within 5 to 14 days; 
then the paper is taken off so that the 
seedlings won’t be spindly. The seed- 
lings should not receive too-strong sun- 
light for another 3 weeks. The seed con- 
tainers are kept in a greenhouse where a 
night temperature of 65 to 75 degrees 
can be maintained. Lower than 65 lessens 
germination and gives poorer results. 

Don't sprinkle the newly sown seed from 
overhead, warns Mrs. Schath. Partially 
submerge the container so that the sides 
but not the top are in water. Water only 
when the soil mixture appears to be dry- 
ing out, ordinarily every 3 or 4 days. 
When the third pair of leaves are de- 
veloped, transplant seedlings into shal- 
low pots or flats containing the same soil 
mixture. 

PicturRE No. 2 shows the once-trans- 
planted seedlings again being shifted to 
flats so that theyll have more growing 
space. Soil mixture is the same. One and 
a half inches of soil is plenty in the flat. 
If more than that is used, the soil doesn’t 
drain perfectly, and gets sour; this re- 
tards growth of plants. 

Picture No. 3 shows the plants being 
set out. Begonias require a shaded posi- 
tion out of the direct sun, such as on the 
north side of a house, under trees, or in a 
lathhouse. Spade well-rotted manure in- 
to the ground where plants are to be set. 
If the soil is heavy, add plenty of leaf- 
mold, peat moss, or sand. The soil must 
be light and porous. 

Picture No. 4 illustrates the feeding 
of tuberous begonias. When the plants 
show their first buds, usually mid-June, 
give each of them a heaping teaspoonful 
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of commercial fertilizer. If the plants are 
in rows, apply the fertilizer in trenches 
on both sides of the plants. Otherwise 
make the application in rings around 
each plant. Keep the fertilizer about 1144 
inches away from the main stem, and 
11% inches deep to prevent any “burn- 
ing.”’ Repeat the fertilization about the 
middle of July, and again the first of 
September. The 3 feedings will be suffi- 
cient for tuberous begonias for the entire 
growing season. 


Study This 
Rose List 


From Fred Edmunds’ rapid-fire rose 
lecture delivered at a luncheon during 
the Nurserymen’s Convention at Port- 
land last summer, Sunset’s Garden Edi- 
tor was able to collect the names of the 
best new varieties of roses. Mr. Ed- 
munds, who is curator of the Interna- 
tional Rose Test Gardens at Portland, 
has had a long and varied experience 
with roses. He’s observed so many thou- 
sands that his opinion carries real weight. 

With the rose planting season in full 
swing, now is a good time to review Mr. 
Edmunds’ list. Varieties are listed in the 
order of their merit. 

Red: Etoile de Hollande, Matador, 
Christopher Stone, Victoria Harrington, 
Southport, Texas Centennial, and Na- 
tional Flower Guild. (For your informa- 
tion, there are 13,000 named varieties of 
red roses.) 

Pink: McGredy’s Pink, McGredy’s 
Pride, Warrawee, Vandal, Edith Perkins, 
Mme. Cochet, J. Otto Thilow, and Pre- 
mier Supreme. 

Yellow: Mrs. E. P. Thorn, Eclipse, 
Gold Rapture, Max Krause, Amelia 
Earhart, Alice Harding (fades in fall, 
though), and Sunkist. 

Copper: Angele Pernet, William Dun- 
lop Best, and Lady For- 
teviot. 

White: McGredy’s 
Ivory (won Sweepstakes 
Cup at Portland Rose 
Show last summer), Mrs. 
Francis King, Snowbird, 
and Carl McGresky. 

Multicolors: Angels 
Maten, Luis Brinas, Hin- 
rich Gaede, Mrs. Sam 
McGredy, Signora, and 
Duquesa de Penaranda. 


Break Up 
The Hardpan 


Anyone who hopes to grow shrubs and 
trees in soil that has hardpan just a few 
feet below the surface should go to the 
extra trouble of breaking up that im- 
penetrable layer. Otherwise roots won’t 
be able to grow. 

If the hardpan can’t be broken with a 
pick, use dynamite, especially if a great 
number of shrubs and trees are to be 





planted. All of the big powder companies 
have free booklets describing in detail 
the use of dynamite. 

Sometimes big boulders just under the 
soil surface hinder planting. The easiest 
solution, of course, is to find a different 
location for the specimen. But if that 
can’t be done, then the boulder must be 
moved. 

One comparatively easy method of 
getting rid of a boulder is this: first ex- 
pose it by digging around it; next build 
a bonfire around the sides and on top; 
when the rock’s 
thoroughly heated, 
let the fire die 
down; then throw 
a few pailfuls of 
cold water on the 
boulder. This will 
crack the rock, 
after which a few 
blows with a sledge 
hammer will break 
it into pieces which 
can be handled con- 
veniently. 


To Help Your 
Sick Trees 


The treatment of tree cavities and 
wounds is a problem that confronts many 
home owners. If detected in the early 
stages, it’s usually a simple matter to fill 
up tree “molars” and give first aid to 
wounds. Any practical man who is fa- 
miliar with the use of a saw, a gouge, and 
a mallet can take care of his trees if he 
treats them promptly—but if he waits 
too long, it’s a serious business. 

Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1726, issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is a 
handy aid to amateurs wishing to know 
more about tree wounds and their care. 
The title of the 38-page bulletin is T’reat- 
ment and Care of Tree 
Wounds. Get it for 5 
cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Old specimens that 
have been neglected for 
a few years should be 
checked by a reliable 
tree surgeon. The prob- 
lem of treating old spec- 
imens is usually rather 
involved and difficult, 
requiring the services of 
a skilled man. 


An Easy-To-Grow 
Orchid 


Nearly everyone has wished he might 
grow orchids. Nearly everyone has the 
mistaken idea that all orchids require 
coddling and expensive greenhouse equip- 
ment. On the contrary, some are easy to 
grow. 








Epidendrum O’ Brienianum grows out- 
doors in southern California and blooms 
every day of the year when once estab- 
lished. The blooms are a Chinese lacquer 
red, about an inch across, and come in 
clusters on long stems. 

Hugh Evans, the famous rare-plants- 
man of West Los Angeles, has several 
plants that have bloomed every day for 
the past dozen years. Lovell Swisher, 
Los Angeles orchid expert, has some Epi- 
dendrums that have bloomed every day 
for 8 years. Both men grow them out- 
doors. 

This particular 
orchid can be 
grown outdoors 
along the coast as 
far north as Santa 
Maria. From there 
north, the plants 
had best be grown 
in pots and moved 
to sun porches’ or 
greenhousesat first 
signs of frost in 
fall. Move outside 
again when the 
weather warms up 
in spring. 

Epidendrums thrive best in the sun, in 
a soil mixture of 24 leaf mold and 1% 
loam with a sprinkling of bonemeal. Put 
a few rocks at their roots. Orchid roots 
like to cling tightly to something; it’s 
part of their nature. The plants, too, 
being vine-like, demand stakes to climb 
on. 

Epidendrumsare obtainable from most 
southern California nurserymen. In 4- 
inch pots they cost about $1.15 postpaid. 


Protecting Choice Alpines 
From Winter Wet 


E. L. Reber, Sunset’s garden corre- 
spondent for the Northwest, gives a few 
winter tips for rock gardeners. Kabschia 
saxifrages and the woolly-looking Andro- 
saces go through the winter better if 
covered with tents of glass. Be sure to 
tent Lewisias, particularly Lewisia twee- 
dyi, with glass to keep off excess rain. 
A dressing of stone chips and sand 
around the crowns of other choice al- 
pines will help to keep them dry. 


For Those With 
Water Gardens 


An ingenious new device now makes 
it possible for home owners with small 
pools to have fountain effects without 
an expensive pumping system. 

The device is called the Andrews Gey- 
ser. Either a fan-shaped spray with a 
quiet splash suitable for indoor pools, or 
a straight spray that ejects an intermit- 
tent stream into the air is possible. 

The Andrews Geyser sells for $5.95, 
postpaid. More details from Locust 
Lawn Gardens, Crafton, Penn. 
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About the 
Garden Screen 


famous 


Tommy ‘Tomson, Beverly 
Hills garden designer and member of the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, has created large gardens for many 
prominent movie stars. He’s just putting 
the finishing touches on the gardens of 
Grace Moore, Robert Montgomery, and 
Basil Rathbone. Although many of his 
clients spend thousands of dollars on 
their gardens, Mr. Tomson understands 
equally well the problems that confront 
small garden owners, and it’s for them 
that he’s designed the garden screen and 
bench shown on this page. 

This feature is of particular value to 
city gardeners who want to screen the 
undesirable blankness of a rear wall of a 
building. But it fits well into other gar- 
dens too. If not utilized as the main fea- 
ture, it can be erected in a quiet garden 
nook. 

Mr. Tomson has purposely kept the 
design simple so that the screen and 
bench will fit harmoniously into almost 
any kind of garden. Any home craftsman 
can build it. Complete plans and work- 
ing drawings are available from the 
Sunset Garden Department for 10 cents. 


Famous Rosarian 
Mourned 


Dr. J. H. Nicolas, internationally fa- 
mous rose expert and author, recently 
died of a heart ailment. All the world of 
horticulture mourns him. 

On his tenth birthday, his father 
taught him the art of budding. His in- 
terest and enthusiasm never waned from 
that day forward. He devoted his life to 
rose culture. 

As head of the research laboratories of 
Jackson and Perkins at Newark, N. Y., 
Dr. Nicolas won dozens of honors for his 


new varieties. He applied scientific meth- ° 


ods to hybridizing, which he did on a 
wholesale scale, and he achieved remark- 
able results. 

One of his latest breeding triumphs is 
the new yellow rose Eclipse. It won not 
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INTRODUCING Tommy 
Tomson, movie stars’ land- 
scape architect, who de- 
signed the garden screen 
below. Photo by Page 


only the gold medal of 
the Italian Government 
but the gold medal of the 
Bagatelle Trials at Paris 
as well. 

The French 
ment conferred 
honors upon Dr. Nicolas 
for his achievements, and 
he held numerous offices 
in the outstanding rose 
societies of this country, 
France, and England. 

Atthetimeofhis death, 
Dr. Nicolas was develop- 
ing roses of a hardy strain 
to withstand the freez- 
ing temperatures of the 
East. 

The passing of this great rosarian is a 
distinct loss to the whole gardening fra- 
ternity. His contributions were so nota- 
ble, however, that the name of J. H. 
Nicolas is assured a lasting place in the 
horticultural hall of fame. 


Govern- 
several 
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Garden Club Edits 
Fine Garden Calendar 


The Horticultural Committee of the 
Woodside-Atherton Garden Club, Calif., 
has just finished editing its 1938 Garden 
Calendar and Diary. It’s a book that any 
Western gardener can use. 

Besides routine cultural suggestions, 
there are valuable lists of worthwhile 
books and magazines, reputable nur- 
series and seedsmen, shrubs for special 
purposes, and condensed articles on such 
subjects as pest control and soils. It 
makes a swell garden diary because of 
the spaces to be written in. 

The hard-working horticultural com- 
mittee consists of Mrs. Cleaveland 
Forbes, Chairman; Mrs. Frank E. Buck, 
Mrs. Samuel Eastman, Mrs. Stewart 
Elliott, Mrs. John Francis Neylan, and 
Mrs. Samuel Pond. 

Copies of the Calendar cost $1.06 post- 
paid, from the League Shop, 465 Post, 
San Francisco. 





GARDEN ARCHITECTURE NO. 4 
COMBINATION SCREEN AND BENCH | 








EASY TO MAKE. 
| DETAILED PLANS, 
SUNSET GARDEN 
DEPT, 10 CENTS. 
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DESIGNED BY TOMMY TOMSON, A. S. L. A. 
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UR-SQUARE 
TO ALL THE WINDS 


THAT BLOW 


EATHERVANES tell which 

way the wind’s blowing. But 
a weathervane can also do more 
than that — it can be one of the 
most graceful of grace notes, giv- 
ing your house a gay, friendly, 
personal air. The pictures on 
these pages are examples of how 
jolly weathervanes can be. They 
were taken for Sunset by Newton 
H. Berlin of Rosemead, Calif., dur- 
ing a day’s drive in and around 
Altadena, Balboa Island, and La- 
guna Beach. Weathervanes can 
be bought ready-made. Or you 
can make one yourself. Try it— 
weathervane sculpture is a fasci- 
nating art. And construction is sim- 
ple. See the How-To-Do-It, page 40. 
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ow to give the family food they like 

without sending the week’s food 
allowance into a tail-spin is always a 
problem. It’s even more of one at this 
particular time when the price of meat 
is a favorite subject of conversation. 
Here, and elsewhere in this January 
Sunset, are a chosen few of the many 
good ways with casseroles that Western 
wives and mothers have found helpful 
in solving the meat question. 


TAGLIARINI A LA FRESNO 
“A really good meat sauce”’ for spa- 
ghetti, macaroni, or tagliarini is one of 
those recipes that many a woman—and 
many a man, too—is asking for. Here is 
one that is really good. Serve it with a 
crisp salad; hard rolls, heated; relishes; 
and a light dessert, and you have a din- 
ner that’s superb. (P. S.—Don’t tell any- 
one how little the whole thing costs!) 


¥% cupful of oil 
1 pound of beef stew meat (shoulder or 
neck) cut in small cubes 
large onion, chopped 
clove of garlic, cut fine 
tablespoonful of chili powder 
teaspoonful each of marjoram, thyme, 
and allspice 
bay leaves 
large (No. 24) can of solid-pack tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 
large can of mushrooms with their liquid 
small can of ripe olives with their liquid 
to 1 pound of uncooked spaghetti 
Grated Parmesan cheese 


=O Be ee 


_ 
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Heat the oil in a large frying pan or 
Dutch oven, and in it brown the cubes of 
meat nicely. (They may be rolled in flour 
first if you wish.) When browned, add 
the minced onion and garlic, the spices, 
and the tomatoes, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Let cook slowly 2 or 3 hours, 
adding water as needed. When the meat 
is tender, add the liquid from the mush- 
rooms and ripe olives, plus enough more 
water to make about 1 to 114 quarts of 
sauce. Thicken slightly with flour-and- 
water paste, add the mushrooms and 
ripe olives, heat thoroughly again. Cook 
the spaghetti tender in plenty of boiling 
salted water. (Allow about 20 minutes 
for this.) Drain, turn onto a big deep 
platter, pour the sauce over it, and serve, 
passing abow] of grated Parmesan cheese. 


French earthenware 
casseroles are to be 
found in practically 
all the shops in ail 
sizes. This big one 
is from the White 
House, San Fran- 
cisco. $1.75 


The meat sauce as described may be 
stretched to be sufficient for a whole 
pound of spaghetti, serving 8 or 10 per- 
sons generously; or it can be cooked 
down into a thicker, richer sauce for 
14 pound of spaghetti, serving 4 or 5.— 
Mrs. C. E. T., Fresno, Calif. 


HAMNOODLE CASSEROLE 
How to make a cupful or so of leftover 

cooked ham (baked, boiled, or fried) pro- 
vide meat flavor for a whole meal is a 
question well answered as follows: 

44 pound of noodles 

1 cupful of leftover ham 

1 tablespoonful of parsley 

1 medium-sized onion 

1 can of cream of mushroom soup 

Paprika 
Cook the noodles tender in boiling 

water (no salt, as the ham and soup 
will probably supply enough). Drain 
well. While the noodles are cooking, 
grind the ham, parsley, and onion to- 
gether and fry gently in a little ham or 
bacon fat. Add the cooked noodles, 
the soup, paprika as desired, and salt if 
needed. If you wish a more moist con- 
sistency, add a little milk or water. Mix 
well, turn into a buttered casserole, 
sprinkle with paprika, and bake 20 min- 
utes in a moderate (350°) oven. Serve with 
a vegetable salad and a fruit dessert. 


€ 


—Mrs. E. L. W., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Shown in strip above, 
top to bottom: El 
Patio casserole‘by 
Gladding McBean, 
$3; Pyrex with pie 
plate cover, $1; Cor- 
alitos casserole by 
Pacific Clay Prod- 
ucts, $2.50; Hall 
china casserole, ivory 
with cactus design, 
$1.65. Right, electric 
casserole, $6.95. All 
from the Emporium, 
San Francisco 
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.. says Marguerite Cook, 
California musician, traveler, 
club woman and successful 
home-maker 


“Every home-maker should have a 
hobby,’’ asserts (Mrs. Wristen M.) 
Marguerite Cook, whose lovely Burl- 
ingame home is pictured. “I like my 
gas appliances because they enable me 
to indulge my hobbies: music, writing 
and travel talks before club groups. 
‘“‘When I arrive home after an 
afternoon out, our gas furnace has the 
house at just the right temperature; 
the automatic gas water heater assures 
instant, plentiful hot water; the gas 
refrigerator holds, ready to serve, a 
tempting salad and dessert; and, most 
important, my gas range provides 
quick heat for a six o’clock dinner.” 


— 
Modern gas appliances promise you 
this same freedom — unmatched econ- 


omy too! 1938 models are displayed 
by your Gas Company or Dealer now. 





Mrs. Cook, popular member of the Peninsula 
musical set, is also an officer or active mem- 
ber of several clubs, and her clever travel 
talks are in constant demand. Her children 
are equally talented. Anabel, seventeen, is 
a pianist. David, University of California 
engineering student, is a viola player and 
singer; Marifrances, little violin student, 
promises to emulate her mother’s musical 
attainments. 


—,_ 


‘“‘Mother’s helper,”’ nine-year-old Mari- 
frances Cook, shows how she makes muffins 
in the heat-controlled gas oven—so safe, 
simple and sure that even a child can bake 
successfully. Dual top burners provide quick, 
high heat or low simmer-flame at a finger 
touch. Burners light automatically — no 
matches. * The gas refrigerator has no 
moving parts, is permanently silent. It oper- 
ates for less than 3 cents a day. 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Wristen M. Cook, 
Burlingame, Calif. % Mr. Cook, San Fran- 
cisco manufacturing executive, is enthu- 
siastic about automatic gas heating—‘‘so 
much cleaner, quieter and more economical,” 
he says, “than our old heating system.” 
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The Kitchen 


Sunset Rolls 
(Illustrated on this page) 


Whether you’ve ever attempted making yeast rolls or not, you'll find these so 
easy to do, and so delicious, you'll be delighted. If you want them baked fresh for 
dinner, start them shortly before lunch. 

First, pare 1 medium-sized potato and cook in 1 cupful of water until well done. 
Drain, saving the water; put the potato through a strainer, and add the water 
in which it was cooked. Add 14 cupful of butter, '4 cupful of sugar, 2 cupfuls of 
milk, and heat to boiling. Sprinkle in 2 tablespoonfuls of cornmeal (white meal. 
preferably), and cook, stirring constantly, for 2 minutes, or until the mixture is 
like heavy cream. Turn into a large mixing bowl (put through a strainer if there 
are any lumps) and let cool to lukewarm; then add 1 cake of compressed yeast 
dissolved in 14 cupful of lukewarm water, and beat in 1 cupful of flour. Cover and 
set the bow! in a warm place for about 2 hours, or until the sponge is very light 
and foamy. 

At this time, add 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, and about 4 cupfuls of sifted flour, and 
mix well. Add more flour a little at a time, as needed, to make a medium-stiff 
dough. It should still be slightly sticky when you finish kneading it. Form the 
dough into a neat ball in the bowl, rub with melted butter, cover, and set aside 
again to rise until fully double its original size. Punch it down, then let it rise 
again until double in bulk. 

At this point, form into rolls, either by pinching off bits of dough and molding 
them into balls for clover-leaf rolls, or long cylinders for pan rolls; or roll out 
about 34 inch thick on a lightly floured board and cut with a biscuit cutter, 
crease, and fold for Parkerhouse rolls. Part of the dough may be rolled out sep- 
arately, spread with soft butter, brown sugar, cinnamon, and raisins, rolled up 
and cut in 114-ineh slices for cinnamon rolls. Whatever type of rolls are made, 
place them in well-greased pans, leaving plenty of room for expansion; brush the 
tops with melted butter, and let rise until double in size. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (425°) for 12 to 15 minutes. Remove from pans on taking from the oven. 
These may be reheated for serving; they are good till the last one is gone. The 
recipe makes 3 to 4 dozen rolls.—Mrs. L. F., Sacramento, Calif. 


Camouflage Beans 





6 large onions (Bermuda or Spanish) 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

\4 cupful of ketchup 

1 medium-sized can of baked beans 

6 cupful of corn flakes or cracker crumbs 


CASSEROLE SUPPER 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Cheese Wafers 
% Camouflage Beans 
Creamed Potatoes 
Wholewheat Bread Butter 
Apple Jelly 
Individual Custards 
Vanilla Wafers Tea 


Peel the onions, and boil 15 minutes in plenty of 
salted water, in an uncovered kettle. Drain, cut 
off a thick slice from the stem end of each onion, 
and with a spoon carefully remove the center, leav- 
ing a thin wall of onion. Mince 1% cupful of the 











part removed from the centers, and simmer for 5 

minutes in the butter. Add the ketchup, then the beans, and mash well. Pack this 
mixture into the onion shells, sprinkle the tops with the crushed corn flakes, dot 
with butter, and place in a deep baking dish, with a little water in the bottom. 
Bake an hour in a moderate oven (375°); cover the baking dish for the first 45 
minutes, then remove the lid so that the tops of the onions may brown delicately. 
J. M. W., Tueson, Ariz. 


Serves 6. 


Fig Bar Dessert 


We like this for dessert any time of year, as it requires neither cooking nor freez- 
ing. To serve 4 or 5 allow: 





sia bial LAZY DAY DINNER 
2 fig bars, crumbled 
15 to 1 cupful of thin cream Vegetable Soup 

3 tablespoonfuls of chopped walnuts Crisp Crackers 

lg teaspoonful of maple flavoring Corned Beef Hash, Chili Sauce 

‘6 cupful of pastry cream, whipped Buttered Cabbage 
Lettuce Salad 


Add the thin cream to the crumbled fig bars and *Fig Bar Dessert 


mash well. Mix in the nuts and flavoring, heap into 
sherbet glasses and chill in the refrigerator for 2 hours. Serve topped with whipped 
cream.— Mrs. A. W. S., Riverside, Calif. 


Coffee 








You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri- 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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Molded Paradise Pudding 


(Illustrated on this page) 


This recipe has been used in our family for 14 years. Though rich, it’s a delicious 
ending for any holiday dinner. At this time of year, it provides a delightful use 
for odds and ends of candied fruits left from Christmas. Make it the day before 
it’s to be served. 











2 tablespoonfuls (2 envelopes) of granulated gelatine 
¥% cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of milk , 

4 cupful of sugar NEW YEAR'S DINNER 











latine tn cold-water while scala- 



















Soak 
1 orange, grated rind and juice Grapefruit Salad Z g mailke RS - ’ grated ine : rind 
2 eggs, yolks and whites separated Cream of Corn Soup Wafers y wy Wo“ y Yy y 
1 to 2 cupfuls of mixed diced candied fruits Assorted Relishes Z Uy y yy 
(cherries, figs, pears, apricots, pineapple; also seeded Baked Ham Sy, 


raisins or dates) 


- : Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
1 cupful of cream, whipped Baked Cauliflower with Cheese 
* Sunset Rolls Butter 
Add the gelatine to the cold water and let stand. * "“Croseaers  Watiah 
Scald the milk in a double boiler with the sugar Molded Paradise Pudding 
otree 








and grated orange rind; when hot, stir in carefully 
the beaten egg yolks and cook, stirring, until 
smoothly thickened. Add the gelatine and stir until dissolved, then remove from 
the heat, and let cool. This may be hastened by filling the lower part of the double 
boiler with cold water, and setting the pan containing the gelatine mixture into it. 
Stir occasionally as it cools; when it begins to stiffen fold in the orange juice, the 








stifly beaten egg whites, the candied fruits, and last of all the whipped cream. 
Turn into a melon mold or other fancy mold, and set in the refrigerator to harden. 
Makes 8 to 12 generous servings.—Mrs. G. R. M., Santa Ana, Calif. 








































Stir in deaten edd yolks and cook 2 min. Y 
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stir in gelatine , remove £xom heat anid cool. ” Ly 





Pineapple Porkettes 








Ham and bacon flavors blend with the pineapple and sweet potatoes to make 
these party entrees delicious indeed. For 8 servings, allow: 























8 slices of canned pineapple COMPANY DINNER 

1 pound of raw or cooked hara, ground = 5 - 

1 egg, beaten Consomme with Thin Slices 

3 cupfuls of mashed sweet potatoes of emon 

Salt and pepper : Potato Chips 
16 thin slices of bacon Tiny Cucumber Pickles 
16 toothpicks % Pineapple Porkettes 
Buttered Whole-Kernel Corn 
i a shs -nife. split eac ice mes . Shredded Snap Beans 
With a sharp knife ; split each slice of pineapple eter ty Shs BP mie 
into 2 thin slices. Mix the ham with the beaten Salad! of Mikadi: Greens 
egg. and form into 8 round patties, the size of a French Dressing 
: i i Lemon Chiffon Pie 
pineapple slice. Season the sweet potatoes and Coffee 
shape into similar patties. On a thin slice of pine- —Y Teen ik te ung bo shffen ada ovande i¢e 
. e Y . a 

apple place a ham patty, a potato patty on top of the ham, and top with a second beaten edg white§ and chapped. pre Che 
thin slice of pineapple. Wrap 2 slices of bacon around each patty, criss-cross UDG ” 
fashion, fastening in place with the toothpicks. Place in a baking pan, and bake A ‘ , 
114 hours in a moderate oven (350°).—N.S. N., Maywood, Calif. oe lo : 


Popcorn Candy 
2 cupfuls of ground popcorn 1 cupful of molasses 
1 cupful of brown sugar 14 cupful of butter 
Pop the corn, then grind medium-coarse, enough to measure 2 cupfuls. Mix the 
sugar, molasses, and butter, and boil until it forms a hard ball when tested in cold 
water. Add the ground popcorn and pour quickly into buttered pans, in a layer 
about 14 inch thick. When partly cool mark into squares. This candy is a bit 


hard on bridgework, but youngsters love it.— Mrs. H. L. S., Las Cruces, N. Mex. \F] Yj q 


Zo ; Fold in whipped cream turn into 
, fancy old | and chill overnight. 7 





Wiener Scallop 


6 medium-sized potatoes, pared 








ank er: y Vj ; = Yj 
ppg acing THRIFT IN DISGUISE ae i * 
2 cupfuls of milk *% Wiener Scallop 
Salt and pepper to taste Grated Carrot and Raisin Salad 
Buttered crumbs Bran Bread Plum Butter 
Grated American cheese Baked Apples Tea or Coffee 











Into a buttered casserole slice 4 of the potatoes 
in '%-inch slices. On these arrange the frankfurters, then slice the remaining 
potatoes over the top. Beat the egg with the milk, season lightly (remember that 
the wieners are well-seasoned), and pour over the contents of the casserole. Sprin- 
kle the top sparingly with buttered crumbs and grated cheese, and bake slowly 
(at 350°) about an hour, or until the potatoes are tender. This should serve 6, 
but our family of 4 makes it disappear rapidly.—Mrs. P. E. J., Livermore, Calif. 
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Turn out ona pretty platter, darnishwith 
dats of whipped Cream {and candied fruit - Serve - 
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TO HELP END THE 


CATHARTIC 
HABIT 


Try This Improved Pasteurized Yeast 
That’s EASY TO EAT 


LAXATIVES? 
| NEVER NEED THEM 
ANY MORE! 


Ii you take laxatives to keep “regu- 
lar,”” you know from experience that 
cathartics give only temporary relief from 
constipation—that they don’t seem to cor- 
rect the cause of your condition. 


Doctors now know that in many cases the 
real cause of constipation is a shortage of the 
vitamin B complex. This precious factor is 
often deficient in many typical every-day 
diets. Thus when this factor is added to such 
diets in sufficient amounts, constipation goes. 
Elimination becomes regular and complete. 


Energy Revives — Headaches Go 
Yeast Foam Tablets are pure pasteurized 
yeast and yeast is the richest known food 
source of vitamins B and G. They should 
stimulate your weakened intestinal nerves 
and muscles and quickly restore your elimi- 
native system to normal, healthy function. 

Thus, with the true cause of your consti- 
pation corrected, energy revives, headaches 
of the constipation type go, skin becomes 
clearer and fresher. 

Don’t confuse Yeast Foam Tablets with 
ordinary yeast. These tablets cannot ferment 
in the body. They have a pleasant, nut-like 
taste. And contain nothing to put on fat. 

All druggists sell Yeast Foam Tablets. Get 
a bottle today. Refuse substitutes. 








c 
! 

| nea 

| bee laste ample 

: NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 

} 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. Su 1-38 
I Please send free introductory package of Yeast 
| Foam Tablets 

l 

! RE. Soe Sense ae NP ee ae 

l 

Address oD acintinelioin 

City State a 


Canadian readers please send 10c to cover postage and duty. 
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Creamed Crab 
To Serve 20 


Club or group luncheon and supper 
menus that are really usable, and that 
come within the bounds of the usually 
limited budget, are always in demand. 
This one, featuring delicious creamed 
crab, not only may be prepared ahead of 
time but may even be carried to another 
place to serve, says Jeannette Cramer, 
home economist and homemaker of Port- 
land, Ore. The food cost is about 25 
cents per person, depending upon the 


season. 


Creamed Crab on Steamed Rice 
Lettuce and Sliced Tomato Salad 
with Thousand Island Dressing 
Celery Hearts Pickles 
Rye Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Devilsfood Cake Squares Coffee 


For the creamed crab, in quantities to 
serve 20, provide: 


cupful of butter 
cupful of celery, diced fine 
? green peppers, seeded and diced 
cupful of four 
} cupfuls (114 quarts) of milk 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 teaspoonful of paprika 
; teaspoonful of white pepper 
1 small can of pimientos, diced 
(add the oil, too) 
1 dozen hard-cooked e ES, liced 
3 large cans (614-o0z. size) of crabmeat, 
or 144 pounds of fresh picked crab 
1g teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 
Juice of half a lemon 


Se @-€. 4 


4 cupfuls (2 pounds) of dry rice 
l¢ pound of soft American cheese, 
shredded, for garnish 

Melt the butter in a large, 
saucepan, and in it cook the minced 
green pepper gently until limp 
but not brown. Add the flour and stir 
until smooth, then gradually add the 
milk, stirring constantly, until the mix- 
ture is smooth and thick. When it begins 
to boil, turn the heat very low, and add 
the salt, paprika, pepper, eggs, and pimi- 
ento, then gently stir in the crab and let 
stand over hot water or very low heat 


heavy 


celery and 








DESERT SCENE. Grass "palms" grow 
out of rocks and sand on this table 
decorated by florist Albert O. Stein, 
for Nathan-Dohrmann Co. Sunbuff 


china and Rock Sharpe crystal are used 





for 15 minutes, for the flavors to blend. 
Add the lemon rind and juice just before 
serving. 

While the crab mixture is standing, 
cook the rice according to directions on 
the package, and keep very hot. Serve 


the creamed crab (24 cupful to each 
serving) over a mound of the rice, with 
a sprinkling of grated cheese on top. 


When It’s Time 
For Gifts 


Here’s a good idea for a shower. Hide 
an alarm clock with each gift, the clocks 
being set to go off a few minutes apart. 
The honored guest must find her pres- 
ents by the ringing of the alarm clocks. 
The closer the alarms are set the more 
rush and confusion, if that’s what is 
wanted.—Mrs. G. C., San Jose, Calif. 


Calla Lily 
Appetizers 


Cut thin slices of very fresh sandwich 
bread into small squares, and spread 
lightly with mayonnaise. Now fold one 
corner of each square over to meet and 
overlap the diagonally-opposite corner, 
in the manner of a calla lily. Apply 
mayonnaise to both overlapping edges 
and press firmly together with thumb 
and finger to hold them in place. 

The ornamental yellow pistil of the 
lily is formed of yellow cheese. Roll or 
cut a small portion of cheese into a 
slender finger, insert this in the flower 
opening, and flatten down the inside 
end of the cheese against the bread to 
hold it firm within the flower. 

Place the lilies in a sheaf arrange- 
ment on a colored plate; for “leaves,” 
to garnish the plate, use graceful strips 
cut from long green bell peppers.—Mrs. 


A.B. P., Berkeley, Calif. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
CALL THEM TWICE 














Sunset 
Bulletin Board 
or Reader—Contributors 
& 
WANTED: IDEAS FOR APRIL! 


Right now we’re working on the April 
Sunset. It’s to be a Ranch Round-Up 
Issue, and there’s still room for a few 
more good pictures and good ideas. Here 
are some of the things we’re looking for: 


1. Unusual dude ranch pictures. 2. 
Old ranch recipes. 3. Pictures or 
drawings showing ways to make old 
kegs or barrels into stools, chairs, 
tables, or lanterns. 4. Pictures or 
drawings showing how old things from 
Western farms, mines, and ranches 
(things like ox yokes, horse shoes, gold 
pans, cinch buckles, and hitching posts) 
can be used as decorations in present- 
day homes and cabins in the West. 


Remember that for the April issue, all 
contributions must reach us not later 
than January 20. Address Sunset Maga- 
zine, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


— Lhe Editors 


HUUHADUOAOUAUGOUOOUEOOEOOOEAOEOOOOSOOOUROGAOGOOUOEOOOOOGOUOOOOOOOATOGHEOOET 


YOUR COOK BOOK 
looking IS OVER! 


You need no longer look through a dozen 
books to find the recipe for shrimp pie or spiced 
cranberries. With a copy of AMERICA’S COOK 
BOOK on your kitchen shelf you have the answer 
to every cooking and serving problem. AMERICA’S 
COOK BOOK, with its 1006 pages, 3427 recipes, 
is the most talked-of cook book of the year. Com- 
piled by the Home Institute of the New York 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 postpaid. Order by coupon. 


cook 


Book Dept. 4 
576 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco 


Here’s my $2.50. Please send AMERICA’S COOK 
YOK. 





Name. 
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| IT’S A ) 
GOOD IDEA 





To PAINT over the glass in the doors of | 
an old-fashioned kitchen 
giving a more modern effect and hiding 
| the usual hodge-podge of supplies on the 
shelves. It’s easy, and much more inter- 
j;esting, to paint some quaint design 
(freehand or stenciled) on each glass 
| and let it dry before going over the 
entire glass with plain color paint. Any 
/enamel may be used.—B. B., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

2 


cupboard, | 








To pice rather than slice potatoes for | 
| frying; they stand up more attractively. | 
| -Mrs. W. H. M., Orland, Calif. 
| 2 
} 
| To KEEP EGGs in the refrigerator, of 

course, but to remove from it the eae | 
ber needed for any cookery purpose an | 
hour or so in advance of using, so that 
they may lose their “refrigerator cold- | 
ness.” Yolks of ice-cold eggs are likely 
to break in frying; shells are almost sure 
to crack in boiling. If yolks and whites 
are to be beaten separately for use in a| 
recipe, break and separate the eggs im- 
mediately on removing them from the 
refrigerator, while yolks and whites are 
still firm, then let them stand until they 
reach room temperature before beating. 
The whites will beat up to a much better 
volume than when ice-cold.—M. MeT., 
San Francisco. 


To ASSURE easy removal of a frozen 
dessert from a mold, by first placing 2 
crossed strips of stout wax paper in the 
mold with their ends extending over the 
sides. Loosen the frozen mass by gently 
pulling the free ends of the paper strips, 
and the dessert can be turned out with- 
out breaking.— Mrs. R. S. G., Spokane, | 
Wash. 





To app a tablespoonful of minced onion 
to baking powder biscuit dough that is 
to be used as the crust for meat pies. | 
Creamed dried beef in a casserole,topped | 
with these onionated biscuits, and baked 
| in a hot oven (450°) for 12 to 15 minutes, 
|makes a de luxe supper dish.—N. C., 


| Marysville, Calif. 
| a 





| 
To sort down until thick the syrup 


drained from canned pineapple (that is, | 
if you can withstand the temptation to 
drink the juice right on the spot!) and 
‘use it to add flavor to whipped cream, 
frozen desserts, fruit gelatine whips, 
salad dressings, or cookies.—E. P., 
Cottage Grove, Ore. 
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THIS EFFECTIVE WAY 
TO CHECK COLDS 


T the first sign of a cold, just drop one or two 
Alka-Seltzer tablets into a glass of water. 
When they bubble up and dissolve, drink the 
crystal clear, pleasant-tasting solution. It's bene- 
ficial action starts immediately. Continue using 
Alka-Seltzer according to the directions for colds 
os explained in the direction sheet in every 
package of Alka-Seltzer. 

Since it is a recognized fact that most colds are 
accompanied by an over-acid condition which may 
be retarding nature in her battle against the com- 
plaint, Alka-Seltzer is especially helpful because 
it acts to restore your normal alkaline balance. 
And because Alka-Seltzer contains an analgesic 
(sodium acetyl salicylate) it gives prompt relief 
from the dull achy feeling of a cold. Thus Alka- 
Seltzer gives relief in TWO ways. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
30c & 60c Pkgs. 
Also Sold By The Glass At 
Drug Store Fountains 








WANTED — Barbecue sauce recipes. Send along 
your favorite and tell how you like best to use it. 
published a dollar for its 
Kitchen Rangers, Sunset Mag- 


Every recipe earns 
sender. Address 


azine, San Francisco. 

















SALAD LUNCHEON PLATE. A mound of 
potato salad and one of tuna and a fan- 
shaped spread of grapefruit and orange seg- 
ments, surround a mayonnaise-filled artichoke 











'N SPITE OF the fact that Sunset’s out- 

door and travel editors in this very issue 
of the magazine are inviting everyone to 
pack skis and skates and other wintry 
paraphernalia and head for the high white 
country, Arthur S. Einarsen contends that 
there is something to be said for sea level, 
and he proceeds to say it right here and now. 


January Fun 
At the Seashore 


Have you ever thought of January as 
an excellent time to go to the seacoast? 
Conventional society dictates other- 
wise, but from British Columbia to Baja 
California, “homey” people look for- 
ward to a weekend stretch where the 
ocean surf swings like a pendulum to 
their feet, bringing flotsam of interest, 
always different, often strange. 

January is appealing because the 
temperature along the seashore will 
usually be much higher than inland 
where winter holds sway. And then 
there are the tides and the storms. Early 
January brings the first really big tides 
of the year. June alone compares in 
tidal range. This means that where 
clams may be dug the tides will run out 
far enough to expose the beds. Of course 
these tides will fall at night, but it is 
twice as much fun to dig clams by 
lantern light. 

The lasting thrill comes with the 
winter storms. At no season will a storm 
at sea create such an awe-inspiring 


sight. It is not necessary to travel 
through wind or rain to witness the 
ocean at its best, for the heavy seas will 
carry on for a day or two after the real 
blow, and if your barometer is going up 
you can head ocean-ward with the 
prospect of beautiful weather along with 
mountainous blue seas. 

Choose a strip of coast with the road- 
way at an elevation so you get a good 
view as you travel along. Don’t forget 
that the lighthouses have visiting hours 
for your inspection, and from their tower- 
ing heights the view cannot be equalled. 
If you rent a cabin, look for one with a 
fireplace and a good stretch of sand 
beach for the tribe to play on. 

Food should be substantial because 
that ocean air stirs the blood. And old 
Father Neptune recently told me that of 
all the groceries we use, he likes our 
Swedish pancakes the best for breakfast. 
These take a 12-inch round griddle with 
a handle as the only special equipment; 
and here’s the batter: 


SWEDISH PANCAKES 


2 cupfuls of white flour 

4 cupful of sugar 

ly teaspoonful of salt 

cupful of milk 

tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
4 eggs, beaten 


Sift flour, sugar and salt through twice. 
Add the milk, melted butter and short- 
ening, and the beaten eggs. Stir until 
smooth, and if batter is not the consist- 
ency of thick cream, add enough more 
milk to make it so. 





What’s the idea? Well, it must be thin 
enough to run, but boy, after frying it 
will stand without hitchin’ and stay with 
you all day. To fry, put about two big 
spoonfuls of batter onto your hot griddle. 
Grasp the handle in your hand and tilt 
the griddle around till the batter runs 
around over it in a thin sheet. The short- 
ening in the batter greases your griddle. 
Turn with spatula when crisp on the 
edges, let it have a few seconds on the 
other side, and it’s done. To get the 
proper atmosphere, spread one pancake 
with butter, add a dusting of sugar and 
a few drops of thick cream, and put 
another on top, then roll from the edge 
into a tight roll. They eat very well. This 
recipe is enough for 4 adults or 2 boys. 

For a seacoast lunch, roast small lamb 
chops crisp on the ends of long sticks 
over the fireplace coals. With butter 
rolls, cold milk, and the surf booming 
outside, you have a balanced ration, but 
a leg or two of cracked crab can be con- 
sidered as dessert. 


Lima Beans 
With Mushrooms 


Mushrooms, canned or fresh, are an 
interesting addition to lima beans to 
make a rich main dish for a meatless 
dinner. Requiréd are: 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 medium-sized can of mushrooms 
(or 2 cupfuls of fresh) 

14 cupful of cream . 

2 cupfuls of cooked or canned dry lima beans 
Salt and pepper to taste 

If fresh mushrooms are to be used, 
they should be washed and, if very large, 
cut into pieces. Canned ones need only 
draining. (Save the liquor for use in 
sauces or stews.) Shortly before serving 
time, melt the butter in a skillet, add the 
mushrooms and cook, stirring frequently 
for 3 minutes. Then add the cream, the 
beans, and salt and pepper to taste, and 
let simmer for 10 minutes. Serve piping 


hot.—G. D., Artesia, Calif. 


Rex Cream Soup 
Is Extra-Special 


Unusual indeed is this mixture of 
sanned and home-made soups, and un- 
usually good it is, too. For 4 to 6 servings 
you will need: 

34 cupful of diced celery 
34 cupful of diced carrots 
34 cupful of cut string beans 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of milk 

1 can of cream of mushroom soup 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Mix the diced vegetables and _ salt, 
add boiling water just to cover them, 
and cook until tender. Do not drain. 
Make a cream sauce of the butter, flour 
and milk. Stir into the cooked vege- 
tables, then add the canned cream of 
mushroom soup, season to taste, and 
heat thoroughly before serving.— Miss 
M. S., San Lorenzo, Calif. 
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3 NEW FURNITURE STYLES 


‘SUVINIG 
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CASCADIAN. Style created by Oregon designers for Timberline 

Lodge, the new resort on Mt. Hood in the Cascade Mountains. Furni- 

ture handmade from Western woods, cloth handwoven from Oregon 
flax and wool. Photo, Clayton Green 





PAN AMERICAN. Expressing the lands below the Rio Grande. Left, 

Mexico motif bureau and chair. Note sombrero-shaped handles. Right, 

cactus motif sideboard and chair. Introduced by The Empire, Ltd. 
Photo, American Furniture Mart 








SHAKER. Derived from research in the old Shaker settlements of New 
England and the Middle West. Knotty pine. Introduced by the Herman 
Miller Co., and soon available in Western stores. Photo, American 
Furniture Mart | 
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Where 
When 
W hat 
How ©@ 
Why 
Who 


Scores of men and women have asked 


us questions about electrical wiring. 


Using their questions as a guide we 
have prepared a small booklet answer- 
ing those questions most often asked 
by people planning building or re- 
modeling—or those tired of making 
shift with a tangled confusion of ex- 
tension cords, blown fuses, inefficient 
service from appliances, and other 


irritations of the poorly wired house. 


While the book gives exact technical 
information, leaving no doubt as to 
what constitutes a first class wiring 
installation, it is written in non-tech- 
nical language. Its story is simply 
told in simple every-day terms. You 
will be pleased with its easy read- 


ability. 


It is free—just send in the coupon. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Paciric Coast Evecrricat Burgau 
Department A-81 

447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 

Please send me the Bureau’s free booklet 
“The Key to Electrical Convenience In 
Your home.” 











“| DIDN'T HAVE 
AN 
ARCHITECT!” 


Yes, but you should see his 
house! He’s got dark halls, 
pb otstb60 0 Co (=) ol Gol Lol-1-5 ME-} ole ol - PEE ololoy 4 
lighting, faulty room arrange- 
ment — we. could go on ad 
infinitum — but “he wouldn't 
 eelo hs AMD» (20 ole 0Lo MB (0) ae am DY 6 
and NIGHT Water Heater — 
he‘ll probably pay for the 
Ye gbbh go dl-yo Ge) MA, cole DJ Game tole| 
NIGHTS over a period of years 
—but he didn’t get one. He 
just bought a water heater. 
¢ How should he know about 
the patented HEAT TRAP — 
HEAT WAVE FLUE and other 
exclusive DAY and NIGHT 
features that would save him 
many dollars every year of 
DAY and NIGHT'S long life? 
e But the point is, his architect 
would have known, and in- 
stead of a make shift water 
heater, he could have had a 
DAY and NIGHT, America’s 
finest, at the same price. ® An 
architect’s reputation is his 
“capital.” When he specifies 
DY ios elo MA (©) 0 W am ol Wo lol -s-tE-i0) 
secure in the knowledge that 
there is no finer water heater 
made. That's one important 
reason why DAY and NIGHT 
enjoys “First Place’ in the 
esteem of architects and the 
public. 


DAY and NIGHT 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 


MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 














| A TURNSTILE aids and 


abets the rustic style of Sol 
Lesser's Santa Monica rancho 





a evens adds a rustic touch that 


can seldom be achieved by the con- 
ventional gate. A satisfactory turnstile 
can be made with small effort. And no 
experience necessary ! 

Set a seasoned rustic post in solid 
ground, about 18 inches deep, with the 
below-grade end tarred or creosoted to 
prevent decay. Bore a hole in the top for 
a 5¢-inch steel bar and drive the latter in 
to a tight fit. 

Now make the cross-arms of two-by- 
four’s in the manner shown in the lower 
drawing. Assemble with screws, pegs or 
nails (application of casein waterproof 
glue will reinforce the job tremendously) 
and bore a hole through the center large 
enough for the short length of pipe that 
is inserted to serve as a bearing. 

A washer and nut on the end of the 
steel bar, riveted on, will discourage 
neighborhood pranksters who may find 


| a turnstile a tempting novelty. Smooth 


the corners of the cross arms with a 
plane, and allow the whole thing to 
acquire a natural weather stain. 








COURTESY OF PRINCIPAL PICTURES 





TARRED oR 

CREOSOTED 
BELOW 

SURFACE. 





IRON PIPE 
BEARING 


ALL 2x4's 





DRAWINGS BY HI SIBLEY | 


FEW THINGS as effective as 
turnstiles are as easy to make 
as they are. Try it! 
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Putting Keys 
In Their Place 


Every house has a drawer full of old 
keys, and it’s a problem to keep them 
straight. 

Here’s one suggestion for what to do 
about it: go through the drawer now and 
sort out the useful from the non-useful. 
If you’re brave, throw away the useless 
ones; if not, box ’em up and put the box 
on a back shelf. Then build a keyboard 
for all useful keys, and it’ll help you 
keep them in order ever after. 

A neat and practical keyboard can be 
made with a half-inch plywood panel, 




















FITTED INTO OLD 
PICTURE FRAME. uss) ad 
PAINT IN TWO TONES 


TO HARMONIZE WITH TYPE o of 
WALL AND WOODWORK, BRAss 


fitted into an old picture ro from 
which the glass and back have been re- 
moved. Install brass hooks, and label 
each in writing large enough to be legible 
at a glance: “Car,” “Garage,” “Back 
Door,” ‘Tool Chest,” etc. Paint the frame 
a darker tone than the panel, and use 
shades that harmonize with the walls 
and woodwork of the kitchen or back 
hall. The keyboard will be most con- 
venient, of course, if placed beside the 
door which is used most frequently. 


Fixing Cracks 
Before Painting Floors 


If you’re going to paint any floors, be 
sure to fill up floor cracks first. If the 
cracks are less than a quarter inch in 
width, it’s easy to do. Here’s how: 

First, knead some pure linseed oil whit- 
ing putty and some dry white lead into a 
stiff mass, mixing in a little dry color to 
match the floor. Then take a small brush 
and coat the sides of the crack with 
boiled linseed oil. Then press some of 
your mixture firmly into the crack with 
a putty knife. Rough edges may be 
smoothed by wetting the knife with tur- 
pentine. 
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Built with the friendly 
WESTERN PINES* 


Goop CHEER is the very essence of this lovely living-dining room. Casual 

. informal ... it serves its dual purpose well. For there could be no place 
more pleasant to meet and eat than within these walls of the Western Pines. 
And just as the friendly, warm tones of these woods mold the character of 
this room, so their strength and beauty can point the spirit of your home. 

FREE! The new, 1938 edition of “Western Pine Camera Views” —a photo- 
graphic portfolio designed to aid and inspire those who plan building or 
remodeling. Write today. Western Pine Association, Dept. 46-K, Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 














THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


FOLLOW THE SUN 


Respond to the lure of the magical 
desert. Join the most interesting 
winter colony in America which 
annually centers at the Desert Inn 
for carefroe days of riding, golf, 
tennis, swimming, sun-lazing. 


29th Season 








3 HOURS FROM LOS ANGELES 


PALM SPRINGS - CALIFORNIA 








_ +. warms even 
Sette oo mem adjoining rooms 


JEAN. ABBEY- Radio Shopper Build a Heatilator Fire- 
OY Womans Home Companion place that actually warms 
AYS_' Ryo ther you send your laundry out the air in the room... 

ti } lott dl ° F 

@ meric SCARE Nate] that actually circulates warmed it 








TAPES is much easier to take care of . . . anc to far corners. Proved In thousands of 
protected against loss.” Easy to attac h with homes and cabins . . . gives all the 
thread or Cash's NO-SO Cement.Order 
from your department store or us. 
Trial Offer: Send 15c for one dozen of your 
own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement 
6229 So. Gramercy Place 
= A $ H’ Los Angeles, Calif. 
aeoet 3 doz $130 6 doz. $2. NO-SO\ 25¢ 
NAMES) 9 22 i2 3. Cement) ¢ tube 


warmth needed in mild climates. 





Let us tell you how this new way to 
use fireplace heat will give extra com- 
fort, reduce heating costs in home, 
cabin, or basement game room. Write— 
state if building a new or rebuilding an 
old fireplace. 













ATHLETE'S FOOT will not smoke 


‘ The Heatilato: id t tal fe 
BA N I my H E bD oD Ul Cc J K L ¥ for the nie. prone apse ta 


——— } Ty Monin Bus . puts no limit on mantel design. Firebox, 
Tryco Ends All Itching-Rashes or Money Back dennner, cteilee dense endh Gaited dale 


Tryco Ointment kills the ringworm parasite which built-in parts. Sa terial 
causes Athlete's Foot, that itching, scaly or soft moist si + SOS Sa SO 
condition between the toes. Tryco heals this ailment | HEATILATOR COMPANY 


like magic. The itching stops instantly. Tryco also | ; : 
works like a miracle for the Eikoeine conditions due 924 BE. Third St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


to external causes: scabies, itching-rashes, chafing, 

ee gage coldsores, enenes, io corns, mene Hi e tt “ i ” i Fi 7 | 
tes, son iv yney-Ba if not gratefully (iP qyit’ , 

sr gg no substitute, “$1. 00. All druggists. | dl al 0 If I It € ip ace 
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.. Without 
Lifting A Finger 


ee 4 
Under Your Thumb! 





Without a thought from you the Payne 
Series “A” (Unit) Furnace gives your 
home the healthful comfort of warm, 


fresh circulating air. 


Control of the Series “A” is selective. 
Waste is out. You may heat the whole 
house at one time—or just a portion 
of it—at any desired temperature. Com- 


pletely automatic thermostat control. 


In combination with a Payne Modern- 
air Unit, the 
Payne Series 
“A” becomes a 
semi-air condi- 
tioning system. 

~ no peer 
round source 
of soul satis- 


fying comfort. 





WATCH FOR THE MAILMAN! 


He will bring you — free — an informative, illus- 
trated folder on the Payne Series ‘‘A’’ Unit Furnace 
and Modernair Unit — if you will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


The Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 

Beverly Hills, California. 

Gentlemen: (Dept. J) 
Please seud me free—and without obligation 

—your Series *‘A’’ Furnace Folder. 

Name 

Address 

City State. 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 

BEVERLY HILLS @ CALIFORNIA 


























DARK BLUE bands on Larkspur 
blue shade. Striking effect 


Shady 
Tricks 


Colorful window shades bid fair to 
compete with Western sunshine in 
brightening Sunset homes of 1938. Lark- 
spur Blue and Sunrose, two of the newest 
colors for shades, would liven any room 
just by their names alone. The use of 
contrasting bands and painted designs, 
two of the newest tricks for trimming 
will modernize as well as brighten the 
less formal rooms, such as game room, 
kitchen, and bath. 

You can have your shades decorated 
to order or do them yourself, using vour 
own designs or copying the ones 
sketched on this page. 

To make a pattern for either stencil 
or applique, mark off a large sheet of 
heavy wrapping paper into inch squares, 
and copy the design from the drawings. 
Cut out the pattern, and draw around it 
lightly with pencil on the shade. Then, 
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Two stencils necessary here—one for each color 











YOUR SHADES 





Say 


HERE'S a cue—a couple of 'em— 
for game room shades 


with a clear, bright oil paint, fill in the 
design. If your window shade is wide, 
repeat the design twice, or more if 
necessary. 

A colorful decorative touch can be 
added to a bedroom by machine-stitch- 
ing to the shades, borders or appliqued 
designs of chintz to match draperies or 
bedspreads. Do likewise in the kitchen, 
using oil cloth to match that with which 
you've covered cupboard shelves and 
table surfaces. In using oil cloth, though, 
it’s best not to turn in the edges for it’s 
likely to crack the oil cloth. Just stitch 
as close to the edge as you possibly can 
(1/16 of an inch or less). 

And here’s a tip for stitching the 
shades on your sewing machine: Let the 
overhanging length of shade at the back 
of the machine rest on a table or chair 
so that it won't topple over, and tear. 
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A hew 
Sunset Service 


a ADVERTISERS have prepared a number of 
excellent free booklets covering a wide range of 
subjects. To help you obtain your copies, we're 
listing below the subjects on which booklets are 
available. Each subject is numbered, so to make 


your selection, all you have to do is to check the 





corresponding number on the coupon below. 
Then put the coupon in an envelope or paste it 
on a postcard and mail it to Sunset. We'll gladly 
order the booklets you request. 


— Lhe Editors 


FREE BOOKLETS ON THESE SUBJECTS: 
Foods— 

1. Things to Make with Cheese 

2. Things to Make with Chocolate 

3. Things to Make with Molasses 

4. Things to Make with Mushrooms 

5. Things to Make with Macaroni and 

Spaghetti 
6. New Uses for Seasoning 


7. Ways of Serving Chicken 


Homebuilding— 

8. Picture Portfolio of New Homes 

g. Tips for Home Planners 

10. Kitchen Planning 

11. How to Select Color Combinations for 
Tiled Bathrooms and Kitchens 

12. How to Use Insulation in Western Homes 

13. Inexpensive Heating Systems for Home 
and Cabin 

14. New Styles in Ranges, Refrigerators, and 
Water Heaters 


Home Furnishing— 
15. How to Take Care of Rugs and Carpets 
16. Daybeds and Studio Couches 
17. Window Shades and Venetian Blinds 


Gardens and Gardening— 
18. Fences and How to Choose Them 
19. Planting Guides and Seed Catalogs 
20. Building a Beautiful Lawn 


Mail Bhis Coupon to Sunset 


The Editors 

Sunset Magazine, 

576 Sacramento St., 

San Francisco. 

Please order for me free descriptive booklets as in- 
dicated below. (Circle numbers to indicate subjects 
desired.) 


1234567891011 1213 1415 1617 1819 20 


Name 





Address 





City an 
1-8-c 
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A New Way 
To Save Steps 


“Recently,” writes R. S. Fendon, of 
Berkeley, “I was visiting at a large home 
in Piedmont. A garden party was in 
progress in the outdoor dining room. 

“Suddenly, as if from the trees, came 

| a voice addressed to our hostess, advis- 
| ing her that Mrs. “B” was on the phone 
and wanted some information. Without 
leaving her place, our hostess answered 
in a moderate tone of voice.” 

After his first surprise was over, 
Reader-Contributor Fendon began 
checking up. He quickly found that it 
wasn’t a mystery after all—but just a 
very good idea for saving steps and 

|eliminating shouting around the house 
'and garden. What it is, he writes, is a 
home communication system. If you're 
truly inventive you can build one, with a 
little help from the local radio mechanic. 
If you’re not, you can buy a system 
ready-made. Either way, here’s how they 
work: First you have a master keybox, 
the size and appearance of a small Scotty 
radio. It’s equipped with a radio-like 
speaker and a lever for turning it on and 
off. Similar but smaller units called 
“remote stations” are placed in the gar- 
den and at various points in the house. 
The house units can be placed on side 
tables or bookcase shelves just like a 
radio. In the garden, a weatherproofed 
unit can be tucked away in the fork of a 
tree, under a bush, or in the lath house. 

To talk to someone out in the garden 
or in another part of the house, all you 
do is lift the tiny lever on the master 





| key-box and then talk in an ordinary 


‘tone of voice. The remote stations can 
be purchased equipped for receiving only 
(then the person in the garden can’t 
talk back!); or for both sending and re- 
ceiving so that you can carry on a regu- 
lar conversation. When bought ready- 
made, the master keybox together with 
one remote station about $60. 
Additional remote stations cost $8 each 
for receiving, or for sending and receiv- 
ling; and $20 each for a newly-perfected 
| device whereby people at 2 remote sta- 
| tions can signal and speak to each other, 
so it’s not necessary for either of them 
to be at the master keybox. 

It all sounds like a fine idea to us, es- 
pecially if you have a big yard, or a long, 
| rambling. one-story house. It saves run- 
| ning from room to room, or shouting out 


costs 


| the back window. One especially prac- | 
tical use is to turn on a unit in the baby’s | 


nursery at night so that the baby’s ery- 
ing or any disturbance in the nursery 
can be heard in the parents’ room. 

And the family garden enthusiast will 
appreciate being able to hear his favorite 
radio program out in the garden while 
he’s saving his roses from aphis. Merely 
turn on a unit for speaking near a radio 
in the house, and the program can be 
heard at ordinary volume tone over the 
unit in the garden. 





| 
| 
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EVERY HOME 
NEEDS 


PERFECTION 











The best protection 
against the dis- 
comfort of a chilly 
room is a portable 
PERFECTION Room 
Heater. It has no 
equal for cleanli- 
ness, fuel economy 
and heating per- 
formance. Gives 10 
to 12 hours of heat 
from a gallon of 
kerosene. Easily 
carried wherever 
needed. Use it in 
bathrooms, dressing 


Un Tae 


rooms orliving room. 
Oil Burning PERFECTION 


Every home needs Room Heater No. 1712. 
at least one PERFEC- 

TION Heater—standard equipment for comfort- 
able living. See your dealer's display of attrac- 
tive modern PERFECTION Heaters in choice of 
beautiful finishes. 13 models, including several 
with transparent firebowl of Pyrex’ brand glass. 


For stove-heated homes and cabins on the Pacific 
Coast, investigate the many advantages of the oil 
burning SUPERFEX Heat-Director, the only stove 
that combines circulating, radiating and ‘‘direct- 
ed” heat with the convenience and flexibility of 
oil. Especially designed to burn any one of a 
wide variety of fuel oils. Send for a free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
1284 45th Street * Oakland, California 


Ok burning 


PERFECTION 


ROOM HEATERS 
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Now available | His. Moplh’ How-Jo-DoH: T 
McGREDY'S | | 26°33) Stains 
NEW IRISH WITH A_FLAT IRON BAR RIV- 


ETED from BEAK TO TAIL 
ROSES' | 
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Throughout the Rose World 
the words “McGredy” and 
“Roses” are synonymous. 
In fact, no one house has 
contributed more to the em- bis 
bellishment of our gardens. McGredy’s 
McGredy's Roses are dis- Triumph i2a 

tinguished for their perfec- pay 190 Fi 

tion of form, handsome, 
vigorous foliage and strong, robust plants. As exclusive 
distributors of their more recent introductions, we are 
delighted to offer the following: 


McGREDY’S TRIUMPH—A great 
beauty! Brilliant strawberry in 
color, blushed scarlet and orange. 
Handsome bronze foliage. Extra- 
ordinary vigor in habit of growth. 


McGREDY’S REX ANDERSON— 
White with an overcast of ivory, 
slightly deeper in the center. Per- 
fumed, abundant, grey-green foli- 
age. 

McGREDY’S PINK—Color, beau- 
tiful bright rose shading as flowers 
open to a pearl cream and pink 
with saffron-yellow heart. Fine ex- 
hibition rose. 


¢ REE McGredy’s Pink | 
<< 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seeds- —_| 





















ee 


men and Dealers Everywhere. 











9, u . 
\ SEND FOR NEW BOOK Ne ROD, END . ' ~ Ye 
\ This helpful booklet shows 26 roses POINTED \ X ees Tk>\. 
in full color. Sketches and data insure Bw “a pe, Ss = A 
success with roses. ee s.$ — —_ cn “his 
OUNTERSUNK PLUG a 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY mice 


Hydridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties 
Dept. S18 San Jose, California 


‘aes ane Tor IRON Too HEAVY for SNIPS, 
SADDLE LAY SHEET ON 
HARDWooD = il 
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SALMON | 
SUPREME 


PETUNIA. 


Rich coral-salmon, entirely 
new color in Petunias, winner 
Highest All-America Award 1938 
2-inch towers, almost entirely cover- 
ing the uniform, compact plants (about 1 ft. 
“SY talland 1} ft. wide). Ideal for 
borders, edgings, or beds. Easy to 
grow. Created on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms. Packet, 35c, post- , 
paid. Burpee’s new Seed Cata- 4 
log free—all about every flower 


_ and vegetable N As 
Meal, ring. OF 
ey worth growing. gg 
93 . 








BLOCKS BOUND JOGETHER, 
WITH END GRAIN ON TOP. 












This ONE 1S 
VERY SIMPLE 
IN CONSTRUCTION 











EY She GALLEON——ALWAYS A 
POPULAR. DESIGN 





° 
Sig. 
FREE COLORED CATALOG 
Contains full information on how to build a pool; planting 
and care of Water Lilies. With my Full-of-Bloom 
California-grown Hardy Water Lilies you gain a full years 
growth over hot-house plants. Send for catalog today. 
GUARANTEE. Johnson Sunshine Water Lilies are guaranteed 


to grow —why take risks? FREE packing ‘and postage anywhere 
-save 25% to 50%. Free, two beautiful pool plants with every order. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, nines Zaue. | 
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Any Supvect 
of SIMPLE OUT: 
LINES CAN BE 
ADAPTED TOA 
WEATHERVANE 
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O MAKE the standard-and-axis 
shown in Fig. 1, start by cutting a V 
in the end of 12 inches of one-inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe, threaded for a cap at 
the other end. With the tip of a twist 
drill, cut a depression in a one-inch plug. 





In the top of a one-inch pipe cap, bore a | 


hole big enough to take loosely a %-inch 
rod; next, make a smaller bore horizon- 
tally through the cap, to hold the smaller 
N and §S rods. (See Figure 1.) 

Then go to your neighborhood auto 
mechanic and have him weld the plug, 
its depression facing in (or up), into the 
pipe just above the V. Have him weld an 
angle plate into the V, and the N and S 
rods into their holes in the cap. 

For the axis, use a %-inch steel or 
iron rod. File or grind one end to a point, 
to rest in the depression in the plug. 

The vane can be any design. Do as has 
been done in Fig. 2 with the design of a 
flying wild goose: 

Rule 2-inch squares on a sheet of 
wrapping paper, and draw the goose sil- 
houette. Cut it out and trace it on gal- 
vanized sheet iron. Trace the N and S 
from paper patterns too. 

Medium gauge sheet iron can be cut 
with tin snips. If you decide on heavier 
stock, it must be cut with a cold chisel, 
as in Fig. 3. Make a cutting block by 
binding hardwood blocks together, with 
the grain’s end up. Or cut your iron on 


a sheet of lead. Smooth the cut edges | 


with a file or a grinder. 

Now rivet the vane to the axis. Then 
rivet a flat bar, of about 4 inch by 34 
inch section, across the axis, from beak 
to tail. If medium gauge sheet iron is 
being used, rivet another reinforcing bar 
across this one and up the unstiffened 
wing. Rivet the N and S to their rods. 

Fig. 4 shows a very easy-to-make 
weather vane, requiring no welding. 
Make it in this shape or in any other 
shape you fancy. Cut holes in a top edge 
and a bottom edge, and bend the edges 
at right angles, forming a channel sec- 
tion. Bore a hole in the axis, for a cotter 
pin and washer to keep the vane from 
sliding down. Paint black and fasten the 
axis rod tightly to the gable peak with a 
pair of brackets. 

Fig. 5 presents a Spanish galleon of 
buccaneer days as an alternative to the 
goose design. A curious fact about ship 
weather vanes is that they’re almost al- 
ways set just the opposite from the right 
way, so that they seem to be sailing 
blithely into the very teeth of the wind. 

You can easily control the way the 
vane points by location of the axis. If 
you want the goose to fly into the wind, 
locate the axis as shown, so that at least 
24 of the area is behind it. If you want 
him to fly with the wind, move the axis 
back so that the greater area is in front. 
This principle applies to all designs. 
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.Makers of Essential Tools . 





@ TRUE TEMPER, America’s finest tools, are a 
bargain to buy and a pleasure to use. A bar- 
gain to buy because they give you five big 
extra values—actually more for your money 
—and you get these extra values without 
extra_cost in genuine TRUE TEMPER Tools. 


Extra Value No. 1—An exclusive special analysis steel 
is used in all TRuE TEMPER Forks. This steel is 30% 
stronger and 30% tougher than regular fork steel. 


Extra Value No. 2—The exclusive patented TRUE TEMPER 
Tubular Ferrule used on True TEMPER Forks is 25% 
stronger than old style ferrules—a smooth fit—no rivets 
or edges to irritate the hand. 


Extra Value No. 3— Longer sockets on hoes, longer fer- 
rules on rakes and other tools, gives 25% more strength. 


Extra Value No. 4—Handles made of select second-growth 
ash—sanded, waxed and polished to slide easily in the 
hand. Natural white finish—no stain or dye to cover 
up defects. 


Extra Value No. 5—Finer balance built in, so that TRUE 
TEMPER Tools are easier to use. 


It’s a pleasure to use these extra value TRUE TEMPER 
Tools. They are marvelously balanced and beautifully 
finished. For finer flowers, lawns and vegetables, wake 
up your garden with these splendid tools. Your near- 
est hardware dealer should have them. If he does not, 
write us for descriptive folder and name of a nearby 
hardware dealer who can serve you. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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AT HARDWARE STORES 
Get This Valuable Coupon 


See these extra value TRUE 
TEMPER Tools at your hard- 
ware store. To each tool is 
attached a folder that telis 
its price and describes over 
30 other interesting tools. 
This folder also contains a 
valuable coupon which tells 
you how to get a copy of 
the big new 112 page TRUE 

TEMPER Garden Book. j 


i Tale veledble book, -HMivs~, 


trated with more than 80. 
linedrawings, containsmany | 
doliars worth of information 
essential to success with veg- , 
etables, flowers and lawns. 
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A GATEWAY 


TO GARDEN SUCCESS 
in 1938 
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Every year Pacific Coast home gardeners 
look forward to the Ferry-Morse garden 
Here! Send for 
your copy today and get a head start to 


1938. Chuck full 


guide. It’s It’s Free! 


garden success in of 
garden tips — colorfully illustrated — 
of 


breeding. Seasoned gardener or beginner 


news latest developments in seed 


— you'll want a copy. The 


coupon or 


post card brings it. 


( oose ? 


SEEDS YOU , 
CAN TRUST 


This easy way 
at Nearby Stores 











AS 
1 Se 


FERRY-MORSE 
SEED CO. 


Los Angeles 









San Francisco 






Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
500 Paul Ave., San Francisco, 


Please send FREE: 
() Ferry-Morse 1938 Home Garden Book. } 
LJ ‘Succeed with Seed’’ by Martha Phillips. 
{J Seed Planting Guide for January. 
Name 


Address. | 


YOU CAN TRUST Ferry 5 SEEDS | 














cadider 


Beautiful 







center 


lawned 
strips, in New York. Courtesy Westchester 
County Park Commission 


roadsides, plus 


NEED GOOD GARDENING , / 


Says Sydney B. Mitchell 


WW" WERE TALKING about the state 
of the world, we who had reached 
maturity at the beginning of the World 
War and had lived through the last 
difficult quarter-century, and there was 
a general tendency to question whether 
it was worth while living in a world 
where man was so cruel. Then someone 
remarked that as she looked out of her 
the Berkeley hills in the 
morning or on San Francisco Bay in the 
felt a great reluctance to 


window at 


evening she 
leave so much beauty. 

“Ves” of the men, 
soon leave window and 
nature at its best and take to the street 
or the highway, which I have to travel 
a good deal, you are impressed with the 
careless way ia which man has spoiled 
natural beauty—slashed the timber, cut 
left a waste along main 
ugly cuts and fills, 


said one “but as 


as you your 


over, burnt, 


roads, made dese- 
crated the landscape.” 

It was a rather depressing talk, but 
it made wonder what there was to 
say on the side of man’s contribution to 
roadside beauty. As I had driven them 
recently I naturally thought of the way 
and safety had been com- 
dignity and natural sur- 
roundings on the main roads north and 
east out of New York, and of the lovely 
wayside forest parks on the north and 


me 


convenience 


bined with 


south Pacific highways. 
GETTING IT DONE 

We will get nowhere by a nostalgic 
urging that the country roads were so 
much more attractive in the horse and 
buggy days. Driving last autumn along 
narrow, winding, up-hill-and-down-dale 
byways in New England, with red and 


yellow maples, bronze-brown oaks and 
scarlet sumachs coming almost to the 
car wheels, I was ready to acknowledge 
such roads’ superior beauty, but in a car 
which could make 75 miles an hour it 
was unsafe to go over them at 25 miles. 
Main highways be wide, 
straight, of low grades and good visi- 
bility, but still much can be done and is 
now being done to conserve natural 
beauty along them and to replace it 
where it must be destroyed. This cannot 
be the direct job of the citizen; he has to 
delegate work to his highway 
commission; but acting individually or 
in groups, such as garden clubs, he 
should exert all possible influence for the 
inclusion of landscape service in state 
highway organizations, and urge that 
damage created in making new road- 
ways be repaired by planting, and that 
some consideration be given to actually 
improving unsightly 
susceptible of planting without 
great original cost or maintenance. 
The tremendous of the land- 
scaping, for miles out into the country, 
of the new roads in Westchester County, 
New York, or out of Boston, may well 
be beyond the resources of newer and 
less populated states, but the reserva- 
tion of wide rights-of-way to prevent the 
erecting of unsightly structures; the 
conservation of trees; the planting of 
cuts, fills, and unsightly places; and the 
encouragement of wayside parks, camp- 
sites, drinking fountains, and comfort 
stations, are goals not beyond our re- 


must 


such 


occasional areas 


too 


cost 


sources. 

Individuals and organizations can be 
most effective in this cause if they are 
well-informed and use good judgment. 
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Plans they suggest must be practical. 
Even in England, where the feeling for 
law is very strong, a recent experiment 
in planting daffodils along a roadside 
resulted in a loss of 20 percent of the 
bulbs the first year. How many of the 
flowers would be left by motorists here 
is very doubtful. I would hate to insure 
their ever getting a chance to make the 
effect planned. Again, the idea of plant- 
ing fruit trees along highways may work 
in continental Europe, but how much 
of the fruit would ever be left to ripen 
in America? City youngsters on week- 
end trips would be getting green apple 
colic by the thousands, and we would 
have public protests against the menace. 


IN THE COUNTRY 

A study of the limitations of highway 
planting soon brings us to realize that 
the plant materials used must also be 
tough and able to take it. What they 
have to take on much of the Pacific 
Coast is a long summer drought with 
varying degrees of heat and atmospheric 
dryness. Native trees and shrubs have 
demonstrated that they are best adapted 
to survive with little initial care and 
least maintenance. 

If there is a low-lying meadow along 
a creek near some road in coastal Cali- 
fornia, why not there use the California 
sycamore, Platanus racemosa, to repro- 
duce the pictures one sees so often in 
such situations just north of Santa Bar- 
bara or of San Diego’ Wherever our 
native oaks are happy, and appropriate 
to the landscape, as on low rolling hills 
or in valley meadows, there should they 
be planted. On mountain grades near 
the coast, what imported evergreen will 
thrive as does our native madrone? Or 
as one goes north, what eastern dogwood 
could compete with Cornus nuttallii, our 
lovely northern Pacific species? Where 
conifers are needed, as in the mountains, 
our Western states have native pines, 
cypresses, sequoias, and others ready for 
use. Species of wild lilac (ceanothus), 
lupine, or manzanita; and Dendromecon 
rigidum, Fremontia mevicana, and Azalea 
occidentalis (for the northern coast) are 
among the numerous native shrubs 
easily grown and hardly excelled in 
beauty by relatively difficult exotics. 

Not only are native materials best 
adapted to the conditions, but they are 
most appropriate to our countryside, 
and likely to add to the existing effect 
rather than clash with it. 


NEAR TOWNS 

We all enjoy direct action. In roadside 
planting this is most feasible where a 
local organization undertakes to improve 
the approaches to a town—by exerting 
pressure io secure the passage of local 
ordinances to remove unsightly struc- 
tures, and by beautifying the roadsides 
by planting. Here the limitations of 
highway planting do not govern the 
selection of materials. I believe many 
gardeners would be willing, as I would, 
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to see ugly arches welcoming us to 
Podunk or thanking us for driving 
through at the legal rate of speed re- 
placed by wayside plantings of trees, 
shrubs, or flowers, which would linger in 
our memory as distinguishing the place 
from a dozen others with the very simi- 
lar main ‘street and the practically 
identical chain stores and gas stations. 

Perhaps one small place might select 
the single Japanese cherry, Prunus 
yedoensis, for stressing at its entrances; 
another, flowering crabapples; another, 
dogwoods, redbuds. or ceanothus. Some 
might select trees or shrubs of brilliant 
fall foliage, or berry-bearing plants: and 
subsidiary 


any of them might add 


plantings of perennials—irises, peonies, 
lupines—or easily-grown annuals, to 
give interest through the summer. These 
plants might in many cases be obtained 
free of cost, as the overflow from 
crowded gardens. In the parkings of the 
city of Liverpool, England, I was much 
impressed with the variety and beauty 
of the herbaceous lupines. I was not sur- 
prised when I found they were the 
discard seedlings of an amateur lupine 
breeder who might otherwise have been 
forced to make them into compost. 

The approaches to larger cities con- 
stitute more of a general civic problem, 
but even here the pressure of local im- 
provement clubs to remove eyesores and 
to beautify can be effective in getting 
action. We need beauty in our lives and 
should be willing todo something to get it. 

Let us not merely be thankful that 
our town is less distressing to the eye 
than that of our neighbors. It is true 
that on the Pacifie Coast there exist no- 
where the deplorable conditions which 
caused the candidate for mayor of a 
Middle-Western industrial town to take 
as his slogan ‘“Make East St. Joseph less 
like hell.” But mediocrity is not enough. 
We want positive beauty, and the place 
to start in is at home. Let us not accept 
the idea that convenience is necessarily 
associated with ugliness. 





UNSPOILED. A Western highway that has left 
natural beauty undisturbed. Photo courtesy 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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DON'T RISK COSTLY 
PLANT FAILURES! 


Feed your garden 














all eleven elements 









needed from soil 
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FED ALL 11 ELEMENTS ALL BUT NITROGEN 















ALL BUT CALCIUM = ALL BUT POTASSIUM 


@ These Zinnia plants, grown in the 
botany greenhouse of a leading Uni- 
versity, give a true picture of why 
some home gardeners get lovely results 
year after year—while others, who work 
just as hard, are always disappointed. 

These Zinnias grew under identical 
conditions—except for diet. One re- 
ceived all eleven of the food elements 
growing things need from the soil. Each 
of the others lacked just one of these 
elements, and showed it. 

That’s why most successful home 
gardeners feed their flowers, lawns, 
shrubs, trees and vegetables with 
VIGORO, the plant food that supplies 
all eleven elements in scientific pro- 
portions. Order from your garden supply 
dealer today. 

Made in California and Oregon 
especially for Western soils 


VIGORO 






















A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 
Supplies all the food 





elements needed from soil 
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HOW TO GROW 
PLANTLETS from SEED 







interesting Bulletin 


FREE 





for the Asking 





Before you plant seeds, in cold frames, hot- 
beds, or out-of-doors, be sure to send for a 
copy of our new bulletin, “Growing Plant- 
lets from Seeds.” This interesting bulletin 
tells how to get the most from your seeds— 
how to lighten the burden of the soil for 
the tiny seedlings—how to bring life-giving 
oxygen into the soil in proper quantities, so 
that seeds germinat< quickly—how to insure 
adequate drainage and proper moisture— 
how to develop strong, healthy roots that 
are easily lifted and readily withstand the 
hardships of transplanting. This is a bulle- 
tin every gardener should have. Write for 
your copy today. Address Dept. S-1, Peat 
Import Corporation, 1151 South Broadway, | 

| 

| 

| 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


PEAT WY, mosS 


SEND FOR A FREE CQPY or THE NEw 
1938 GARDEN GUIDE 


Just off the press! One of the most complete 
garden guides ever published. Hundreds of | 
pages — many of them in beautiful colors. | 
All the newest varieties of Roses, Gladiolus, 
Dahlias, Begonias and other flowers. Also a 
complete section on vegetables. Drop a post- 
card to us for your copy now! 


RELIABLE , SONS 
F. LAGOMARSINO p ates 


721 - J - St., Sacramento, Calif. 


FEED YOUR PLANTS 


THE MODERN WAY 
Use Stim-U-Plant—original plant food in 
handiest TABLET form. Makes plants grow 
faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. 
Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
or send 10c today for full size package. 
Agri-Lab., Inc.,17598. Ge ae Av., Glendale, Cal. 


































PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


aes Eeatier e Healthier Plants 


ode 
829.95. Build your o ores 
lans, $9.95 and $12. 296. Electrics 
2 extra. Flats 15c each. Order today . . . avoid rush season. 


KEENE MANUFACTURING CO., — 687a RACINE, WIS. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 











A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers £ 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1027 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


With GARDEN SPECIALISTS 








Tips For 
Growing Gladiolus 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Nichols of Santa 
Maria, Calif., have been growing gladi- 
olus professionally a good many years; 
before that they were confirmed amateur 
gladiolus addicts. They’ve learned lots 
about glads from their years of experi- 
ence with them. 

For instance, they’ve observed that in 


| certain parts of southern California, such 


as Riverside, Redlands, Pasadena, and 
other favorable spots gladiolus can be 
planted as early as mid-December. In 
other parts of southern California, plant 
the bulbs about the middle of January. 
In the San Francisco Bay Region, plant 
the corms in early February. In the 
Northwest, plant them about the third 
week of March or early April. 

By getting the corms in the ground 
early, you beat the thrips. Thrips don’t 
usually get active till July or August, 
and so it’s possible—and advisable—to 
get the blooms before these pests come. 

For late summer flowers, grow zin- 
nias,”’ advises Mrs. Nichols. ‘““The old 
idea of planting gladiolus in succession 
for late bloom isn’t practical in the 
West.” 

Never peel the husks off gladiolus corms 
before planting. There’s danger of break- 
ing off the vital eye. Ifit’s severed, there’s 
no use planting the corms. 

Deep planting of gladiolus is recom- 
mended by both the Nichols. Four inches 
of soil over the corms, 3 inches where the 
soil is heavy, is best. Such deep planting 
assures secure anchorage for tall gladi- 
olus. In planting, shove corms firmly 
down into the ground, so there’ll be no 
air pockets beneath them. 

Since gladiolus grow so easily, there’s 
little to do but keep them watered. The 
taller the plant grows the more water it 
requires. Once or twice a week is or- 
dinarily sufficient. 

When the third or fourth leaf has ap- 
peared, it’s fertilizing time for the plants. 
The fertilizer doesn’t help the flowering 
spike. It helps the new corm that’s form- 
ing. Apply several tablespoonfuls of fer- 
tilizer in 2-inch-deep trenches on both 
sides of the plant, 4 inches away from 
the main stalk. Use any balanced com- 
mercial plant food. Cover the trench 
after the fertilizer has been applied. 
Repeat again when the flowering spike 
shows. Fertilizer spread on the soil sur- 
face often washes away; if it doesn’t 
wash away, 
causing roots to come to the surface. 

When cutting flowers, be sure to leave 
at least 4 leaves to allow the plant to re- 
build the old corm and form the new 
one. 


it has the harmful effect of 


— 


Tall people should be careful when 
cutting gladiolus spikes. They’re likely 
to be impatient because they have to 
bend over to cut the spike, and too often 





LEAVE at least 4 leaves when you 


cut gladiolus, says A. H. Nichols, 
“glad expert of Santa Maria, Calif. 


they loosen the whole plant as they 
straighten up. Mr. Nichols, a tall man 
himself, has seen hundreds of good plants 
ruined by tall amateurs. 

In spite of the fact that the leaves 
begin to wither when the flowers have 
been picked, see that the plants get 
at least 3 thorough irrigations thereafter. 
The corms are ready to be dug 6 to 8 
weeks after blooming. 

Cut the withered = off about 4 
inches above the ground. Never cut or pull 
off all the foliage at digging time. The 4 
inch stub closes up what would be a hol- 
low in the center of the corm. If this 
center is prematurely exposed, moisture 
may collect in it and rot the corm. 

The corms are soft when first dug, so 
hang them up in bunches in an airy ga- 
rage or basement to dry for 3 or 4 weeks. 
The last bit of foliage comes off easily 
when the corms are thoroughly dry. 

Store the corms in paper bags until 
planting time next year. In each bag put 
a handful of naphthalene flakes or moth 
balls to discourage any insect pests. 

Just before re-planting them next year, 
soak the corms overnight in a bi-chloride 
of mercury solution to kill the eggs of 
any thrips. No matter how clean and 
healthy the corms appear to be, give 
them this precautionary soaking. The 
bi-chloride of mercury should be diluted 
with water at the rate of a single 7.3 
grain tablet to each pint of water. Use a 
crockery or wooden container, not metal. 
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Cellar-Window 
Coldframe 


Turn a cellar-window light-well into 
a coldframe as did Roy Burton of Salem, 
Ore., and you too can have lots of fun 
raising early plants for your flower or 
vegetable garden, at mighty small cost. 
If your home has modern heating, as has 
Burton’s, your light-well coldframe will 
benefit, since the thermostat will pro- 
vide it as well as the house with uniform 
temperature. 

A cellar-window coldframe is easy to 
build, but plans are governed by what 
your window’s like. Roy Burton simply 
called in a carpenter, told him what was 
wanted, and let him do the job. Two 
2oldframes—one for a double basement 
window called a mullion, and another 
for single window — cost around $15 
for time and material. The job is one 
any handy man can do himself. 





The double-window coldframe shown 
is 714 feet long, 18 inches wide, 18 
inches deep in front, and 28 inches deep 
where the coldframe sash is hinged to 
the house. Construction below the con- 
crete walk, including the bottom of the 
frame, is of concrete. Above the walk, 
first-grade lumber, painted inside and out. 

Don’t forget that coldframes must 
have drainage. Roy Burton provided 
this by setting a 3-inch tile, end up, into 
the concrete bottom of his frame. 

In the coldframe shown, a simply- 
made rack elevates 6 cedar flats, 1314 by 
1414 inches in size, up into full sunlight 

Ventilation and watering are just a 
matter of lifting the hinged cover-sash 
and hooking it to the house. Life-giving 
warmth for your frame-grown tomatoes, 
petunias, melons, and zinnias is easily 
supplied by raising the basement win- 
dows and allowing mellow air, warmed 
to 60 degrees, to flow into your cellar- 
window greenhouse. 
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Recommended Garden 
Books For Westerners 


Almost as thick as the proverbial 
weeds, the number of garden books pub- 
lished during 1937 reached a new high. 

From the long 1937 list, Sunset’s Gar- 
den Editor has culled the best. Good 
garden books, in his opinion, are those 
which will be of help to Westerners. 

Here they are: 

Gardening: A Complete Guide to Garden 
Making, by Montague Free, graduate of 
Kew Gardens and Horticulturist at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Well worth 
owning. $3.50. 

North American Rock Plants, by W. H. 
A. Preece, veteran specialist in rare rock 
plants in Victoria, B. C. Admirably il- 
lustrated by A. Nicholls, $3.50. 

The Garden of Gourds, by L. H. Bailey, 
dean of American horticultural writers. 
The first good book on gourds. $2.50. 
The Gardener's Companion, by Miles 
Hadfield, E. A. Bunyard, Jason Hills, 
R. V. Giffard Wooley, and Erie Fitch 
Daglish, all well-known writers in Eng- 
land. A week-end book of garden history, 
literature, botany, humours, tasks, and 
enjoyments. About $2, plus postage from 
England. 

Your City Garden, by Margaret 
McKenny and E. L. D. Seymour. Sound 
discussion of design for small gardens 
with excellent illustrations. Western 
plant material would have to be substi- 
tuted, which would be comparatively 
-asv. $2.50. 

Seeds: Their Place in Life and Legend, by 
Vernon Quinn. Recommended for nature 
lovers who find true entertainment in 
old legends. $2. 

Gardening on Nothing a Year, by Mary 
Griffith. Worth having because it will 
give hope to those who face the problem 
of gardening with a lean budget. $1.75. 
Design in Flower Arrangement, by John 
Taylor Arms and Dorothy Noyes Arms. 
One of the most valuable books a would- 
be arranger could have. $2.75. 

Grow Them Indoors, by Allen H. Wood, 
Jr. The best book today on growing 
houseplants. $1.75. 

Gardens and Gardening: Lay-outs for 
Small Owners, edited by F. A. Mercer. 
Wonderfully illustrated and printed. 
$3.50 and $4.50. 

Tris Culture for Amateurs, by R. E. S. 
Spender and L. F. Pesel, both distin- 
guished English growers and writers. 
$2.50. 

Almost all of these books can be had 
from your book dealer, or Sunset’s 
Book Department will be glad to order 
them at the above prices. 


| 
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Mme. Joseph Perraud 


The World’s Newest 


ROSES 


(And the Best Standard Varieties ) 


@ In all rose history, never before have so 
many new varieties been offered! We present 
those which have given the best results in 
our own Test Gardens. You can order them 
with confidence. 





Angels Mateu — salmon-coral.............2....::-0--s00e0 -50 
Black Knight — velvety crimson..... -00 
Eclipse — light yellow -50 
Gloaming — salmon-pink oy 
Golden Main — pas yellow 50 
McGredy’s Triumph — gold, pink .50 
Mme. Joseph Perraud salmon butt 25 
Nellie Hillock — pink : .00 
Rochefort — terra cotta -50 
Rome Glory d : ----.2-00 
Rosa Hugonis single, yellow ¥ ae ae ieee -75 
and the World's tiniest roses 
Rosa rouletti — pink ; ics 75 
Tom Thumb — red with white eye..... 1.00 


Roses Now Ready for Delivery 


@ These and 128 other varieties are listed 
and fully described in our new 


1938 Orchard and 
GARDEN BOOK 


@ Many are pictured IN NATURAL COLOR 

-large plates! Full instructions on HOW 
TO GROW ROSES. A big book—with 80 
pages of information about hundreds of 
garden plants, shrubs and trees. 


Sent Free and Postpaid —no obligation 


Visit our nearest "Garden Headquarters” 
or write for your copy today. 
Main Office — NILES, California 
SACRAMENTO — 3149 Folsom Boulevard 
MODESTO — Crow's Landing Highway 


FRESNO — Belmont & Thorne, and 3000 State 
Highway, South 


MENLO PARK — Allied Arts Guild, at Arbor 
Drive and Creek Road 


CALIFORNIA 


NURSERY COMPANY 


73rd Year George C. Roeding, Jr. 
Main Office NILES, Calif. 
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OF 223 


By Appointment 


SUTTON & SONS | 


invite their friends to visit 
The Royal Seed 
Establishment 


Bits iets wisi ik te teed 
9 4 


The beautiful gardens of the Royal Seed Establishment, 
Sutton’s own testing grounds, are only a 40 minute journey 
from London. Here our American friends, and all flower- 
lovers, are welcome always. 

Meanwhile, write direct for Sutton’s beautifully illustrated 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, the finest seed catalogue 
in the World, containing full particulars of all Sutton’s 
Garden Seeds and descriptions of their Novelties for 1938, 


to the 
SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO. 
The Blake Building, 238/240 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, California 


Special Agents for Sutton & Sons Ltd. 50 cents, postage paid. 


Or orders may be sent dir ct to :— 





@ 





















LTD., 


; & SONS, 
SUTTON & ving, England. 


Dept. F.1, Reading; 











Diener’s 
Monster 
Petunias 





Ruffled Monster Petunia 
(SINGLE) 
Grow these everblooming prize winners. Largest and 
finesi Petunias in the world. Special Packet 50c 
NEW GIANT DOUBLE EVER-FLOWERING SHASTA 
DAISY “G. MARCONI” Packet 50c 
DIENER’S NEW GERBERA HYBRIDS 
(Transvaal Daisy) 
Longer stems, larger flowers, most exquisite colors. All 
colors mixed, packet 25¢; Deep Garnet Red, packet 25¢ 
RAINBOW FREESIA SEED 
Flowers first year from seed. 
DELPHINIUM SULPHUREUM 
Large yellow, orchid like flowers. Packet 50 
DIENER’S GIANT DOUBLE HYBRID DAHLIAS 


Packet 


Packet 35¢ 





Catalog describing many rare novelties in flowers, is free, 
eend for it. 


RICHARD DIENER NURSERY 
OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 


















The entirely new Crested Calendula 
leading garden writers are talking 
about; Award of Merit winner All- 
America Trials for 1938. 334-inch flowers 
with deep coppery-bronze petals edged 
mahogany-red. Compact plants 15-in. tall. 
The outside petals are long and 
quaintly twisted; 
inner _— short, fantastically curled 
and interlaced, a heavy crest with 
attractive mahogany-bronze cen- 
ter. Large ae ye : Pkts. 
be $1, postpaid. Send today. 
ss Burpee’s Seed Catalog free— 
: many more new flowers for 
1938, greatest new Marigold in 300 years, and every flower and 
vegetable worth growing, all at low prices. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. + 343 Burpee Bidg. » Philadelphia 







GARDEN TIPS por 


TENDERFEET 


I ee | 


No Mup-SpiasHep Buiooms. To avoid 
mud-splashed daffodil blooms, plant a 
ground covering of thyme over the bulb 
bed. Spring rains will patter harmlessly 
against the thyme instead of splattering 
mud. Any of the common thymes will 
form a carpet loose enough to let the 
daffodils poke through each vear without 
the slightest difficulty.—Mrs. R. S., 
Grants Pass, Ore. Californians can set 
out thyme plants now; Northwesterners a 
little later. —xb. 


KEEPING SPRAYERS Rust-Proor. Over 
a period of years, I’ve had to discard 
many pressure sprayers because they 
rusted on the inside, due, of course, to 
my negligence in not drying the tank 
properly when finished. Now I’ve worked 
out an easy method to prevent rust with- 
out stopping to swab out the sprayer 
every time it’s used: 

Make a fairly thick “paint” of pure 
cement and water. Pour inside sprayer, 
close, and shake thoroughly so that the 
paint will adhere to the inside. Operate 
pump to make sure it isn’t clogged, and 
pour out surplus paint. Hang sprayer 
upside down to dry. If first coat is not 
heavy enough, repeat the procedure. 
The cement coating on the walls of the 
tank will prevent it from rusting, and 
the sprayer will last for many vears to 


come.—W. L., Kentfield, Calif. 
eB 


Trappine Suuas. The thick, evergreen 
foliage of sea pinks which edge my flower 
borders furnish a perfect hiding place for 
slugs. Several times in the fall and again 
in early winter, I look carefully through 
the clumps and snip any slugs with gar- 
den shears. Where I discover their little 
colonies of pearl-like eggs, I apply a 
generous dose of table salt.—Mrs. J. O. 
H., Eugene, Ore. 


To Hetp Frower ArraAnGERS. If your 
vase is too large and you have difficulty 
in making heavy flowers such as gladi- 
olus and chrysanthemums stand up, stuff 
the container with hedge clippings or 
bracken fern. The stems of the flowers 
can slip down through this material, and 
the flowers will hold any position in 
which you place them.—Miss G. M. S., 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


Two Faucets For One. To save the 
trouble of removing the garden hose or 
running to its end each time you want to 


fill a bucket, bird bath, or drinking dish 


for the dog, put two faucets on your 
single water-pipe instead of one. Anyone 
can disconnect the faucet and put on the 
T fitting. Attach a 6-inch coupling to 
ach end of the T. On the end of each 
coupling attach a faucet.— Mrs. H. T.C., 
Oakland. 
Bs 


To Get More Fiowens. Thin out older 
branches of Christmas cactus now so 
that the plants will grow stronger and 
bloom more heavily next Christmas. 
Cuttings of young branches can be 
planted outdoors after frosts are gone. 
Root them in sand in partial shade. They 
can be potted up in the fall and will bloom 
at Christmas.—Mrs. C. H., Vallejo, 
Calif. 





And what is your pet garden tip? For 
each tip used, SUNSET pays $! on pub- 
lication. Address Tips for Tenderfeet, 
Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento, San 
Francisco. Unused tips will not be ac- 
knowledged or returned 











Sunset 
)s Judexed! 


OU KEEP your back numbers of 

Sunset, don’t you? How many times 
have you said to yourself things like this? 
“I wish I could find that Chicken Supreme 
recipe that was in Sunset last year... or 
was it the year before?” How many times 
has your husband said things like this? 
“What issue was that Sunset garden movie 
in, about planting lilies?” 


Well, we've done something about it! 
Your troubles are over. 


Volume 79 of Sunset (it covers July 
through December, 1937) has been carefully 
and completely indexed. This index, printed 
in a convenient manner for insertion into 
your Sunset binder, is yours for the asking. 
Simply send a stamped addressed envelope 
to The Index Editor, Sunset Magazine, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco. It will be 


sent to you at once. 


After this, an index will appear every six 
months. We hope you'll find this one, and 
those to follow, a permanent help. 


— Lhe Editors 


(HUAUOUAGUEUAOUAUAGEUEUOAVEDOEEOODOUOUOUODOOGOGOD OOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOONONT) 


SUNSET 














"BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME’ POETS | 
If you treat Flower and Vegetable R O UND UP | Sch illing 


seeds with SEMESAN 
a 8 sg TC AT I 


Applied as a dust or liquid, SEMESAN reduces 
seed rotting, seedling blight, certain other seed- 
borne diseases, even protects against soil-borne | 
contamination; helps seeds thrive and produce | ° 
better. Easy to use; inexpensive. Flower and The River 
Vegetable Pamphlets free from dealer or Bayer- 
Semesan Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 





Pure anilla 








Velvety folds of night 

Cover the midnight earth, 

ay Mme eeLiee ieee | Blotting the river out of sight, 

FOR AVERAGE GARDEN Stopping the frogs’ deep mirth. The 


Hidden. the willows stand Jiawor lasts” 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 








In silent complete repose. 
| Silently, by their branches spanned, 





m4 


| The darkling river flows. ae ae 





Distributed by more than 50,000 lo- Stifled are all night cries. 
cal merchants from coast to coast. = 
When you plant Mandeville Triple- No sounds nor movements mark 
Tested Flower Seeds, you not only insure a successful rh : . ° 
garden but help your neighbor’s business. Mandeville & | rhe stillness only the fireflies 
i C ‘lower Seed Specialists for 62 years . 
King Co., F r i Specialists for years | Spangle the velvet dark. 


TRIPLE- 
BNDEVILLE TESTED Dorotuy Humes 
wv FLOWER SEEDS | Dorothy Humes, Los Angeles librarian, writes 


“T was born in Kansas, and have lived in various 
towns of that state. We were a family of inveterate 
campers-out, and I have many memories of nights 
spent down on the river.” 
















‘white, lavender, mid- blue, 
a 10c-pkt. of each, all 6 


Dirge PARTY FUDGE 


Summer is dead, 





World famed—6 favorite 
je ai ties, searlet-cerise, 
fle’ ‘brilliant rose, rose-pink, 
postpi nid for 25e! 

Seed Catalog free— low prices. 


e e 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO, C444 in 4 minutes 
333 Burpee Bldg, Philadelphia ————= 





| Gone from us now. 

| Place a brown garland 

On her still brow. 

KEEP ROOTS OUT SEWERS 

UU Fovever Soc reine Fold her hands neatly 5 Tuberous Rooted $42 
Toe you can have GUARAN. On her brown breast. S Post- 

clay or concrete pipe, Only Stop-Root Rings can Hush. windy branches BEGONIA paid 
EVER. Save your lawn — Save your money — Save She Is at rest. \ssorted—Includes two labeled Hanging Basket Types 


your health. Specify and insist on Stop-Root Rings 
COLLECTION OF 50 ASSORTED $2.95 Postpaid 


—the cost is nominal, Written guarantee. 
Including four labeled Hanging Basket 







standard 





‘oot-proof sewer using 


oncrete pipe. Only Stop-R 


Summer is dead, 


U.S. PAT No. 1, 734 
A-B-C MFG. CO., 215 S. 4th St., QUINCY, ILL. tial eel ite 


Now she lies sleeping INDIVIDUALLY LABELED VARIETIES 


< 1 » hair Narcissa flora ‘Daffodil type. Golden Yellow 
-TEETHING BABIES} swe inter tar Rare fo ae eee, ale, 


Marmorata—Camellia type. Dee Rose Mottled White 


KEPT HAPPY WITHOUT PAREGORIC Inez CLARK THORSON Fascination—Single frilled. White, rose colored edges 
Thousands of children all over the world Each 12c - 12 for $1.19 


have passed through the teething period 


without upset, crankiness or trouble, thanks Inez ( lark Thorson, Mrs. C. E.) of Denver, | (State variety wanted 

to Dr. Stedman's improved powders. Abso- who wrote this poem that we consider too good to ; : : , 

lutely safe. Nothing to rub on gums. Dr. keep till next fall, writes: ‘Born in Mt. Pleasant, The following Begonias available in: 
Stedman's Powders. sim ply keep stomach Lowa. Took up writing as a hobby ¢ years ago.| Dark Red, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Orange, Salmon, Yeilow. 
and bowels in order during this period. 35c. Prizewinner in many contests Apricot, or White 








Camellia Type 


_ =i Carnation Type Each 12c 


“ e Cristata—Single, tufted 
Insure he Enjoyment of Ch b Crispa—Single, ruflled 12 for $1.19 
YN | atter oxes Hanging Basket Type 
our Trip... Take —_ se r State variety and Color wanted) 
I hey ve alw = chattered; they chatter Mail orders to Montgomery Ward, Oakland, California or 
| still: phone or call at the Catalog Order Desk of your nearest 
Ward store. 

















| Feathered wrens on the windowsill: 
| Waddling hens; the wheel of a mill: 
| And women. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 





5 - , Montgomery Ward 
——  Chattered, with and without a reason, Genes California 


PERSONAL ece Twittered and clucked with truth and Please send Ward's Mid-Winter Sale Catalog which includes 
complete Nursery Dept. 


Will the lady or gentleman whose cocktail parties seem a trifle treason, | 
Hat try serving a handful of B-Nuts with each cocktail? B-Nuts G iping in and f ses 
sound silly, but they're salty, crunchy, and not too rich. A FOssSIpIng in anc out of season. 
25-cent-sized ce llophane bag of B-Nuts will permit 4 people to = — ee 7 
get the most out of about 12 cocktails. Buy or try them at | yy +49 Y Me . a 
these places: San Francisco: City of Paris, —. Gold- | Who can say but it’s God’s own will 
berg Bowen, Simon Bros., Feiling & Ingram, L. D. MeLean, That thev must chatter for good or ill 
Robert Bros. Berkeley: Craviotto & Son, Tunnel Grocery, : ? _ P 
Star Grocery. Oakland: Capwell Sullivan & Furth, Piedmont’s | Wrens and hens, the wheel of a mill, Address 
Sacramento: Henderson’s. Fresno: Fountain Lounge. Los And w . : 
Angeles: May Co., Gotham Del., and at the Desert Inn in “2G Women. 
Palm Springs, and Emile Catering Co., Phoenix, Arizona, | 7 aed ae 
Or have your dealer write to: —Vireinia Brasrer 
“MV ml 
ANNA ROSE HALL For biographical sketch of Virginia Brasier, see 
743-16th Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO | Poets’ Roundup for last November. 


| 
| 
| 





| MONTGOMERY WARD 


| 
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set corrective 
forces at work 


in this tree... 


A split, caused by unskilled 
pruning, threatened this 
tree. Davey was consulted. 
A bolt, binding the split— 
skillful cabling to relieve 
tension and friction—then 
proper pruning — root system balanced for 
healthy growth. Another tree saved! Arrange 
for Free DAVEY inspection and estimate for 


your trees. It costs no more to 
entrust your trees to 


DAVEY TREE 
SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bidg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena. Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 








FREE INSPECTION AND ESTIMATE 








ask your dealer for 







Oy. 





PLANT 
FOOD 


For QUICK 
GROWTH— NITROGEN 
vivip = ™araan”® 
(oe) Ke): i t right for California 





nes the 3 es 


GROWERS FERTILIZER or eF 


Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 


for enriching and mellowing your soil 











Giadi 


\) QUALITY BULBS G 





, Choice of 


fy aN 

eS . 25 large 5 O medium 100 small 
vy ae 

wea) \ {Bulbs of named varieties 

Sere) 


in wide range of colors. 







= | POSTPAID, $1 Plus Tax 
5 a On orders received during 

YY January, 12 colored Freesias, Free 
1 @ MERRITT & SORENSEN 


3551 Laurel Avenue Oakland, Calif. 








UNUSUAL FLOWERS [F0™ Fa® 


Seeds of Blue Tigridia, Golden Cleome, New Fragrant Del- 
phinium, Cherry Sunbright, and a thousand others as inter- 
esting. Unique Catalog, Dept. § 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 





GARDEN SPECIALS 


BANDINI “GRO- RITE” 


The “ALL-PURPOSE PLANT FOOD” 


and BANDINI SPECIAL 
PACKAGED PLANT FOODS 


Rose food — Bulb food — 
Azalia food (all acid-loving 
plants) — Avocado food — 
Sweet Pea food — Citrus 






won 


BANDINI 











BRAND food. For sale by your 
PLANTFOODS) nursery or seed dealer. 
ee Write for FREE circular on 






—— ‘‘How to Care for Roses.”’ 


SCHMIEDELL & COMPANY 
227 Davis Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
















SPECIAL PLANT FOOD 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











SEED - - Novelties for 1938 


PETUNIA Salmon Supreme. See Cover design. . Pkt. 35¢ 
PETUNIA Topaz Rose. Won't burnin hottest sun... Pkt. 25c 
CALENDULA Orange Fantasy. Charmingly informal Pkt. 25c 
CALLIOPSIS Golden Crown. Unexcelled cut flower Pkt. 25c 
Collection these 4 plus one other, 1 pkt. each only $1. 

SEND NOW for New Seed Catalog: The 1938 All oe 
Selections. Other Outstanding Novelties. Supreme Old Fa- 
vorites. Bulbs of New & Rare Tigridias. 

Azalea Occidentalis Purdy’s Pink Supreme: Write for prices. 








CARL PURDY Box 1189 UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
\ new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to northern gardens; 
equally good in the south. Superb pastel shades, unrivalled for 
cutting or garden display. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 4 
named sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free, pro- 


nouneing over 1000 hardy plant names 


° @ §. 101 Sharp ae voces aid 
NURSER! ‘ES 


ROSE BUSHES 
Hardy Northern grown. Better Root System Better 
Flowers. Start with the world’s best. 
\ trial order will convince se 
6 Popular Varieties $2.75 postpa 


AUTUMN 2 Year ETOILE be HOLLAND 
PRES. HOOVER No. 1 JOANNA HILL 
CHAS. P. KILHAM Grade TALISMAN 


Write for our complete list containing more than 150 
varieties of the newest and best creations. 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 S. E. Division St. Portland, Oregon 


All ahout the NEW ROSES 


<=~\ 1938 Edition Now Ready 


Write for this helpful 
booklet. . . Sketches and 
data insure success with 









roses. Also 26 latest rose 
creations in full color. 


BY 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Dept. SM18 San Jose, California 


YOUR COPY 


of this up-to-date, 96 
page, fully illustrated 
catalog is now ready. It 
is packed full of useful 
information on _ flower, 
vegetable and field 
seeds. Send in this cou- 
pon today and receive 
your FREE copy. 














Name.. 
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Agmen teem SEED Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Arcade Annex, P. O. Box 1228 





Dept. S.J. 









GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 1938 


is an extremely interesting booklet full of informa- 
tion about the newest, rarest, and handsomest 
trees and shrubs 

Copy Mailed On Request 


CLARKE NURSERY Box 343 San Jose, Calif. 











@ & GROW NEW ANNUALS THIS YEAR 8 
Six excellent novelties that will bloom until frost. 
$1.35 value sent for $1.00 postpaid. 

ASTER, CREGO ENCHANTRESS, lovely salmon rose. 
AGERATUM, FAIRY PINK, for borders, a new color. 
CALENDULA, ORANGE FANTASY, deep bronzy orange. 
COSMOS, SENSATION PINKIE, early, fluted flowers. 
PETUNIA, CALIFORNIA GIANT, ruffled rose shades. ~ 
ZINNIA, GIANT DOUBLE, largest flowers, mixed colors. 
— free, pronouncing — bo ge hardy plant names. 


01 Sharp nd a Bk 
in BS) RSERI ‘es 


ROSEBUSHES vasieries 


For this Winter's delivery. 
30c each. $3.25 per doz. $25 per 100. 
Tree Roses, $1 to $1.50 each. 
Maid of Gold the New Golden Yellow 
climbing r rose that does not fade $1.00 
each. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
PORT STOCKTON NURSERY 
Stockton, Calif. 
Nursery —2810 E. Main St. 
Mail—Route 1, Box 161 


; 


@ PROTECT YOUR GARDEN. WITH PERMANENT LABELS 
“PERFECT” plant labels printed and enclosed in glass. 
Attractive, easy to read; and proof against all weather con- 
ditions, decay, insects and acids. 

SPECIAL—3 printed rose labels postpaid 10 cents; 6 for 25 
cents—coin, No Stamps. Enclose list of roses. 


LAWRENCE NURSERY, 1258 South Van Ness, San Francisco 


NUT TREES all leds 


INCLUDING FILBERT AND CHESTNUT 

FALL FOLIAGE PLANTS. Special list of 
these. 

LIVING XMAS TREES, including Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia glauca, mentioned on page 
45 Dec. Sunset. 

GILLET NURSERY, Box 85A, Nevada City, Calif. 
































SOMETHING NEW in 


DELPHINIUM 


Send today for free, illustrated catalog, which gives full details 
of the most startling delphinium development of years. Listed 
also are the finest in TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
VETTERLE AND REINELT 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 








Capitola California 
“ ape LET 
TERM TES 
SCARE YOU 


We can show you how to exterminate TERMITES, or do the 
work for you. Do not be led into extravagance. 

Write for our illustrated Termite Circular, and solve your 
own problem. 

Questions answered and remedies recommended for the 
extermination of any garden or household pests. 
G. & O. Distributing Co., 557 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


GLADIOLUS ~ SEEDS 223 
which also includes a splendid selection of Dahlias 


CARL SALBACH 


645 Woodmont Ave, Berkeley, Calif. 








SPECIAL—OREGON GLADS 50 mature hardy “ys in a 
wide range of beautiful shades, sent for $1.00 postpaid. (Value 
$2.00.) CATALOG FREE. Listing “Oregon Rose”’ our best new 
introduction, and hundreds of other grand varieties. All rea- 
sonably priced. Some wholesale bargains. 


PAUL BRANDON 1, Bend, Oregon 


SUNSET 


























FOREIGN 
FOOTNOTE 


SHOPPING CENTER 
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Llama 
Land 


Peru, the ancient land of the Incas, is | 

friendly place. Even the llama (the | 
main domestic animal of the Andes) likes 
strangers. (Llamas are pretty strange 
themselves.) 

The Andean Ilamero (llama shepherd) 
believes in patronizing home industries. 
He wears a homespun poncho of llama 
wool, a peaked cap of llama skin, and | 
shoes of llama hair. | 

But he uses a rabbit skin pouch for | 
carrying the cocaine leaves which, mixed 
with raw sugar, he chews for strength. 

When you're in Peru, don’t be sur- 
prised if someone sends you a 3-legged 
bamboo basket filled with fowers. It | 
may look like a funeral piece to you, but 
to Peru it looks like the nice way to pay 
a compliment. 

You'll be surprised by the chirimoya. 
Though it looks like an artichoke, it 
tastes like a mixture of honeysuckle and 
plum. It’s always cool and refreshing. 

Peru has the highest automobile road | 
and the highest standard-gauge railroad 
in the world. 

“He who drives slowly wiil go far” is 
the motto inscribed by the Lima Rotary 
Club on a concrete pedestal at the side 
of a highway from Lima into the Andes. | 








On the pedestal isaw recked-all-to-pieces | _ 


| 


automobile. 

At the bases of wayside shrines you'll 
see skulls. The Indians have the topsy- | 
turvy custom of putting them there to| 
bring good luck to wayfarers. 

Don’t be too scornful of the Indians | 
who still use plodding oxen to plow their 
ground in the foothills of the Andes. 
Look at their neat, well-cultivated fields. | 
They get the work done, don’t they? 

The Indians make it hard for the wind 
The sheet-iron roofs of | 
held on by heavy 





to raise the roof. 
their adobe huts are 
rocks. 

The row of shops in Lima called Los 
Botoneros is called that after the original 
shopkeepers there—the “button-sellers,’ 
or dealers in notions. 

When visit Cuzco, the ancient 
Inca capital, you must be sure to slide 
down the Rodadero. An old Peruvian su- 
perstition says that if you don’t you'll 


you 


never leave town alive. 
Panama and Ecuador notwithstand- 
ing, Peru is famous for its Panama hats. 





If you’re planning a trip abroad, write | 
the Sunset Travel Service for reprints of | 
ForEIGN Footnotes on the countries | 
you're planning to visit. 


JANUARY 1938 


50 Gladiolus Picardy $1.00 


Also Los Angeles, or mixed varieties. 
Bulblet grown, treated against thrips and disease 
Average 34 in. bulbs that give fine flowers, long stems 
Glads planted in January escape the thrips. Amaryllis 
hybrids 50¢ and 75c. Pink Callas, 50, 75¢ and $1.00 
Catalog free. 
Dept. S. 


Cecil Houdyshel La Verne, California 


@ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


10 Different colors and Types $1 Postpaid. All these bulbs will 

produce large flowers this season. Send for our illustrated cata- 

logue and planting instructions. 

MILLIKEN NURSERIES CUCAMONGA, CALIF, 

1 LARGE TU BE ROU Ss BEGONIA BULBS 
EXHIBITION STRAIN. Save money by ordering early, 

delivery in January. Your choice of red, pink, yellow, 

salmon, orange or white in camellia-tiowered doub- $ 

les, or Giant Ruffled singles, the 10 bulbs for. . 

BOB ANDERSON - 317 S. BROADWAY - Los ‘Angeles 


5 WATSONIAS Special 
For late spring blooming. All different—2 Mrs. Bull: a 4 
hybrids; 1 species; 1 Australian; 1 mixed. Add sales tax 

in Calif. Free catalog of rare bulbs from the ends of the 

earth. 

St. Clair Rare Bulb Gardens, P.O. Box 1442. Richmond, Calif. 





dhe vaciteabd 
Films Developed and Printed 


About TWICE PER 
ACTUAL SIZE 25c pow 
Offer covers all sizes up to and including EXPRESS SUPER- 
214 x 414 size roll of 3 exposures one CHROME Films 
print of each negative printed about available at all Kro- 


[WICE ACTUAL SIZE. Send quarter ger & Kroger Piggly 
and any make of films for quality Wiggly stores or di- 
finishing. Reference First National rect from us. Sizes 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1’ gx 24, 214 x34, 
y x 414. 
PHOTO DEVELOPING COMPANY, INC. 
CINCINNATI, 


BOX 885 










600 FREE Samples 


Write CRESCENT YARNS { 
110-F, Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


OHIO 














Crees I CUSES 
Ready to Erect $85.00 


SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 








Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
Ready-built in 


sizes and costs. 


gardens. sections — a wide 


choice in Easy to assemble. 


Write today for complete information. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 
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DO YOURSELF A FAVOR! 
Save Money — Time — Effort! 
Water Your Lawn With a Thompson 
Concealed Lawn Sprinkling System. 





Send for Our 1938 Catalog 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
2251 East 7th Street, Los Angeles 








THE PERFECT LAWN OF 
PINEHURST NURSERY 
Requires no cutting Is bes autiful all through the year. Grows 
anywhere in hot or ¢ old climates, in shade or in sun. Requires 
less water than grass After established, the Pinehurst 

Lawn will keep out weeds and Bermuda grass 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
THE PINEHURST NURSERY 
126 La Fonda Ave. Santa Cruz, Calif. 


lawns. 


par 
EATIN YOUR CAR 


Enjoy Winter, snow trips, drives, picnics, 
even when ground is damp. Use new auto 
tray inside ANY car with windows open or 
closed. Strong, steady, roomy, folds flat. 
Thousands in use. Guaranteed! Dep't 
stores or order direct. Ponten Mfg. Co., $ WE PAY 
1412 So. 5th St., Berkeley, California. POSTAGE 


PONTEN AUTO LUNCH TRAY 
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SEND FOR THIS 


IRONCRAFT ae 
BARBECUES 





Describes Grillavator with adjustable grate 

. Slide-Grill that combines Grill, Hot- 
plate and Outdoor Fireplace . . . Ironcraft 
Barbecue Wagon. 


Are included with each order. Six designs 
illustrated in the folder to choose from. 


PROPCRAFT, INC 


San Jose 








810 Polhemus St., 





wn 
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a 7 unset Gold 


fan Easy Way to 


Reduce your 
Heat Bill NOW 








Bell Marker Undaunted 


Dear Sunset: Dear Sunset: 
I was much interested in the story in My neighbor and I were among those 


your December issue telling about the bell disappointed by failing to receive the 
markers along El Camino Real. Here’s a model kitchen furniture from the Kitchen | 
i Modernizing Bureau as explained in your 

S$ eg magazine. (October issue, page 62.) Nothing 

daunted, we decided to make our own 

model furniture, and did so. We made 

everything to scale for the whole house, 

from the grand piano to the electric wash- 

ing machine. 





Mrs. S. E. HesBerr 
Hilo, Hawaii 





Nut Bread 
Dear Sunset: 

A year ago I stopped at a very lovely 
Pasadena hotel for dinner. Among other 
things on the table was some delicious nut 
bread. They told me the recipe had come 
from Sunset, so | became interested in your 
Magazine and am now a subscriber. 

Mrs. Pau CaRLSTED, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

The nut bread Mrs. Carlsted liked has won 
many friends for Sunset. The recipe ap- 
peared in the June 1934 issue, page 20. Next 
month, in the KircHEN CABINET we'll have 
another grand nut bread recipe.—ED. 





find Keep 


COOL 


Next | 
| 


SUMMER 


DISCOVERED! An insulation so 
efficient, and economical, that it 
ghee fuel savings even | a Europe for reforestation work. This ship- 
| 
| 


@ 





Shipment 
Dear Sunset: 
We’ve just returned home after an ab- 


ONE MAN'S BELL. Teken for Sunset sence of three weeks. We were collecting 


conifer seeds which are to be shipped to 





in a mild climate. It's PALCO picture of one of them which I took during | ment will total about 500 pounds of seed. 


WOOL — a California product a recent trip from San Francisco to Los Epirn & Cart ENGLIsH, 
that has won nation-wide recog- Angeles. ey eee Seattle, Wash. 
ah i < 5 ; : AGE GILM: ‘ : : : ; 
nition for its superior insulating Los Angeles ‘ Next month’s Sunset will bring you a 
reader’s story of some Western poppy seeds 


qualities. Page Gilman, who stars as Jack in the 
ae : es popular radio program One Man’s Family, 
Manufac tured from Red i ood is a star photographe ras we ll. His specialty 


Bark, it 1s permanent, sanitary and is photographing California missions. Sun- 
fire retardent. Easy to install in set hopes to publish more of his pictures in 
ceiling of present home. In walls, 
too, when building new. 


which went to Europe and became famous. 
—ED. 





months to come.—ED. 





Thousands of Californians have 
already made this happy “‘discov- 
ery.”’ It will pay you to investigate | 
now. 
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fisk Your Lumber Dealer 






USE THIS COUPON 


The Pacific yd Company 

100 Bush St., San Francisco 
Please send Free illustrated 

| 16 page folder “Comfort That 
pies Pays Its Own Way.” 









| 
| 
| 
Name | 


Address 


THE INSULATION OF THE AGES | 
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YOU GET ALL THIS 
... AND MORE 


30 Cabin Plans—A comprehen- 
sive collection of unusualexteriors 
and floor plans. 


How to Select A Cabin Site— 
Hints on what to look for... 
drainage, water, convenience, 
location. 


Planning Your Cabin—Factors 
to be considered in deciding on 
the general size and type of sum- 
mer home for your needs. 


Building the Log Cabin— De- 
tailed instructions from the cut- 
ting of logs to the final touches 
on the roof. 


Building the Stone Cabin— 
Practical material on construc- 
tion of a simple house of rough 
stone to be done by a small crew. 


Other Typesof Cabins—Frame 
cabins, unusual types of finished 
lumber, cabins of board and bat- 
ten, shakes, etc. 


Cabin Utilities— Conveniences 
and necessities for your summer 
home—heat, light, water supply 
and sanitary facilities—how to 
build them yourself. 


A ‘‘How-To-Do-It’’ Section— 
How to build an outdoor barbe- 
cue, how to make your own cabin 
furniture, built-in bunks, gadgets 
for the cabin, and dozens of other 
unique ideas. 








NJOY your own cabin this year! 

Whether the vacation ‘home 
of your dreams’”’ is a beach house at 
Malibu, a seashore cottage, a moun- 
tain cabin in log, stone, or frame, or a 
ski lodge in the snow country—you 
will find just the ideas you want in 
SUNSET’S new Cabin Plan Book. 
Here are a thousand and one sparkling 
ideas collected over a ten-year period 
from thousands of Western cabin 
fans. Checked, revised, and con- 
densed by SUNSET’S specialists, 
they come to you in a compact but 
generously illustrated 64-page book. 
How-to-do-it drawings show you 
every step of cabin construction from 
the selection of a proper site to the 
laying of the last brick on the chim- 
ney top. There are thirty pages of 
floor plans and exterior elevations 
from which you may choose the entire 








ea 50¢ 


. POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE IN 
CoP4 USER. 
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CABIN PLAN 
BOOK 


Off the Presa FEBRUARY 15t 


cabin or select a detail here and a 
detail there to combine into a vaca- 
tion home of your own planning. In 
addition there are hundreds of unique 
ideas you will certainly want to in- 
corporate in your cabin. 

If you already own a vacation home, 
you will find dozens of new ideas for 
this summer’s improvement program 
in SUNSET’S Cabin Plan Book. If 
you are not yet a lucky possessor, 
start planning today, but for future 
contentment and enjoyment do it the 
SUNSET-way. With this book as a 
guide you can build a cabin that will 
be the envy of your friends and 
guests and a joy forever. 

LIMITED EDITION—When this 
new book is announced to the trade, 
the limited first printing will prob- 
ably be snapped up by book dealers 
all over the country. You can save 
delay in getting your copy by send- 
ing your reservation today. If you 
aren’t doubly satisfied, return the 
book and we will refund your money 
and the return postage. 


Lane Publishing Co., 576 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, California. 


Save one for me. Here is my 50c. Send me SUNSET’S Cabin Plan Book 
' as soon as it is off the presses. If I return the book, you will refund my money plus 


return postage. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 

















Even after “turning on a laugh” 100 times a day, 
Myrna Loy~MGM star—finds Luckies easy on her throat.. 


A word about your throat— 

“Laughing before the sound camera 
is hard on the throat,” says Myrna 
Loy. ‘After scenes of this sort, it’s 
clear that Luckies are she cigarette 
for anyone who wants a light smoke 
that’s easy on the throat!’’ Here’s the 
reason in a nut-shell: the process 
“It’s Toasted”’ takes out certain irri- 
tants that are found in a// tobacco! 


A word about tobacco— Aren't 
men who spend their lives buying 
and selling tobacco the best judges of 
tobacco quality? Then remember 
...sworn records reveal that among 
independent tobacco experts Lucky 
Strike has twice as many exclusive 
smokers as all other brands com- 
bined. With men who know to- 
bacco best—it’s Luckies—2 to 1. 


*STAR OF MGM PICTURE “MAN-PROOF” 


Luckies-A Light Smoke 


Easy on your throat— “It’s Toasted” 


\ 
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LAUGH, Miss Loy!” ; 
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WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST 


Gus Leokies Zee! 


‘obacco Company 
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